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STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 
(Translated for the Literary World.) 

I. 

The Genius of Spain.—False ideas about i.— 
M. de AA Why the genius and the 
theatre of Spain have been ill appreciated. 

Ir was the misfortune of the national mind of 
Spain to have been too great, too naive, too 
spontaneous ; to have too soon exhausted all 
its pith, and expended all its energy, without 
stint and without calculation; to have trusted 
only to its own resources, power, and fecun- 
dity ; to have forgotten that the opulence of 
the most magnificent torrent requires reple- 
nishment at its sources, new supplies and econo- 
my in its largesses: its misfortune, in fine, 
was in its pride. This pride took everything 
upon itself. It devoured itself. 

Content with production, and sure of its 
power, it cared little for the rest. Its con- 
science, its God, and its sword sufficed. It 
was thus that, armed with this proud and 
sombre cuirass, — yy this powerful 
rampart, inaccessible to all foreign criticism, 
that the Spaniards sang, moulded, painted, 
wrote history, made romances, pastorals, and 
dramas. They did not extol their paintings, 
they did not extend or seek to propagate their 
literary systems, They inclosed themselves 
in the consideration of their own individual- 
ities. The heat of the sun, the life of nature, 
the mystic beauty of the soul, and the ardent 
warmth of blood are reproduced on their can- 
vas. The chances of human existence and 
the phenomenal varieties of the passions are 
exhibited in their dramas ; the majesty of hu- 
man will in their histories. Their day of lite- 
rary eclat was splendid, but after that day 
came a sombre night. Our contemporaries 
searcely remember that the Europe of the 16th 
and the 17th century has drawn from the 
fountain of this drama, as men draw water 
from a river, without any effects of the draught 
being perceived in it, without any one’s 
holding the beneficent treasure drying up or 
wasting. The Spanish paintings remain un- 
known, suspended irom chapel walls. All 
this living flame perished, and Spain, once con- 
demned to imitation, was nothing. 

It is true that two influences, those of Italy 
and France, encountered Spain between 1550 
and 1750, and modified her fall. But these 
two schools produced nothing really great. 
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Since she has been submitted to the action of | 
the North, the results of this new influence | 
have been no better. A little more facility in| 
versification and suppleness in construction is, 
all that Spanish poetry has gained by her con- 
nexion with ani sa Italy. She has borrowed | 
from the Freuch writers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries some lucidity in the expression and | 
connexion of ideas, and a certain taste for ap-| 
parent and exterior regularity ; feeble results, 
which do not replace what Spain possessed, | 
fecundity, energy, above all, nationality. 

This glorious nationality, entirely catholic, | 
chivalric, and if you please, fanatic, has been | 
recently exposed to violent objections. A 
very enlightened Genevese, M. de Sismondi, 
certainly a man of distinguished talents, a_ 
scholar of exemplary patience, has investigated | 
Spanish manners and literature. 

The spirit of the 18th century has imbued 
this writer to such a degree, as to render him | 
incapable of mingling with the old genius of | 
nations, or of feeling its worth, its fruits, or 
its weight. He enters the 13th century with 
a light of the 19th, which deforms the objects | 
and veils rather than illumines them. You) 
would say that he was a musician who knew | 
only one key, that of sol, for example, and who, 
essaying to read a partition from the book | 
open before him, would go on confounding all | 
the keys one with another, and would after- | 
wards complain of the abominable tintamara 
which he made a gratuitous present of to the 
composer. With the greatest respect for the 
conscientious labors and the wise intentions of 
this savant, it is impossible, in this instance, 
not to call in question the rigor of his judg- 
ments. He declaims against the ferocity of 
manners, religious fanaticism, the exaggerated 
point of honor, which govern Spanish works; 
that is to say, against their originality, their 
truth, their soul, their force, and their grandeur. 
You might as well be scandalized at the Ro- 
man fanaticism of Tacitus, his boundless en- 
thusiasm for grandiose suicides, and his hatred 
to the Jews.* 

Is ferocity of delineation wanting in Eschy- 
lus, Dante, and Homer even? Poetry is one 
thing, practical morality another. The French 
Pa, and French books abound, from Jehan 
de Meung to Crébillon the younger, in licen- 
tious pleasantries, which do not prevent George 
Dandin from being a chef d’ceuvre, or Candide 
either. “What!” exclaims M. de Sismondi, 
“would you have us permit this adulterous 
mélange of which the Spaniards have been 
guilty : this union of religiun to cruelty, license, 
and infamy!” Condemn the manners, or ra- 
ther human infirmity, which always pays so 
dear for its greatness, but do not ask from 
these works which spring from passion, which 
express national prejudice, which are moulded 
and cast in the very fires of the faith—do not 
ask them to be without passions, without pre- 
judice, without faith. Be not astonished that 
the brother slays his sister on a suspicion of 
female frailty, when it is the dramaturgist’s 
object to satisfy the feelings of those who hold 
to the folly and the superstition of the point 
of honor, If the poet shows you a v giv- 
ing his life to his king, without hope of recom- 








* See Studies on Antiquity, and on the Middle Ages. 
By Philaréte Chasles. 





pense for his family, or even of fame, you are 
not to be disturbed, son of the 19th century. 
Let the reader of the works of Calderon and 
Tirso remember that they treat of Spain and 
of Fendality. Think of the people among 
whom a Guzman saw his son poniarfed be- 


fore his eyes, rather than become a felon (trai- 


tor) to his lord, and surrender to the enemy 
the chateau which the king had confided to 
him, Barbarous virtues, it is true, of another 
age, I grant ; dangerous, if you so think; but 
the poet is not the icy moralist you are; he is 
the voice of the nations, the organ of their 
soul, the flame which marks their passage. As 
soon as he detaches himself from national pas- 
sions, he is nothing, according to the beautiful 
expression of Dryden, “ but a painted flame.” 

He has no longer originality ; he is powerless, 
This originality was especially essential to the 

Spanish literature, which had none other than 

these grandly fanatic manners to draw upon. 

The originality of English genius even does not 

approach it; this last, entirely commercial, 

sympathetic in spite of its individuality, re- 
maining herself; though despising no acquisi- 
tion, accepts acquisitions without abdicating 
its frankness, its force, its Teutonic power, it 
ermits itself alliances. She has profited from 
taly; she has borrowed graces, or attempts at 
grace, from France. Spain, on the contrary, 
every time that she has succumbed to imita- 
tion, has lost herself. Liberty and spontaneity 
constitute her life. As soon as she departs 
from these, she dies. 

She has not like the French, Italian, and 
German literatures, an epoch of renewal. Her 
intellectual history possesses only a magnifi- 
cent flower, whose splendid bloom is followed 
by a rapid wane; as blossoms the cactus of 
her parched rocks. The ballads which were 
chanted by the heroes of the war against the 
Moors are as Catholic as the Autos Sacramen- 
tales of Calderon. Whilst France was in turn 
Italian, Spanish, English; England in turn 
Italian, French, German; Spain from the 13th 
to the 17th century, developed herself in a 
single direction; her first masterpieces, those 
of Calderon, are dictated by the same inspira- 
tion which animates the ol m of the Cid. 
This is what frivolous critics hans not seen, 

Frivolity excludes rigorous judgment; it 
destroys profundity, upon whose bosom truth 
ever reposes ; attention, which alone illumin- 
ates science; study, which clears away the 
surface and digs into the fertile soil; penetra- 
tion, which destroys appearances and reaches 
realities; the comparison of facts, which de- 
‘mands time; the examination of results; the 
criticism of details; the courage to remount 
to the scources; in fine, the elevation of the 
ideas, which show the products of thought 
coincident with civilization, forming an integral 
part of history, and concurring in reversing 
thrones, or subverting republics; all these 
merits, if not superior, at least indispensable 
to philosophy and to the serious writer, are 
exiled by the frivolity of the mind. 

IL. 

Continuation. —Frivolity of criticism.— Defence 
of Spanish nationality— No literature without 
nationality. 

Frrivovots criticism is often in company with 

excessive and unbearable pedantry. The wri- 














ter thinks himself lucid, because he is superficial. 
I appeal to Bacon, Sha re, Cervantes, 
Pascal, to avenge the most brilliant and sub- 
stantial qualities of thought compromised b 
Dr. Beattie, Abbé Coyer, M. de Marmontel, 
the Abbé Le Batteux, Bonhours the Jesuit, 
who babble so earelessly their pedantic trifles. 
They prove sufficiently that it does net suffice, 
in order to have a title to indoctrinate others, 
to know how to weary them with common- 
places trimmed to the fashion. Who more 
profound than Tacitus, and yet what drama 
more amusing than his? hat more heavy 
and tedious than the frivolous Vurillas! Can 
astyle be found more fresh and lively than 
that of Montesquieu, and more heavy and 
word-entangled than that of M. de Mably, who 
teaches us to be Phocions? Always where 
the trae profundity exists, I find true clearness. 
As svon as you perceive in the public ideas 
vague and flouting masses, indefinable clouds, 
be sure that work is yet to be done there; 
that those who have preeeded you have merely 
heaped up vapors, and have not known how 
to extract the light. Mistrust that careless 
spirit whieh contents itself with a certain false 
order, exterior brilliancy, a regular form ; which 
eirculates a few words, and believes that there 
is nothing more to be said. Banish these 
reidy-made phrases, this pedantic trifling. 
Reject common-place. Seek for truth. Per- 
mit free and meditative spirits to mistrust and 
reconsider public opinion. 

There are plenty of ready-made ideas on 
the Spanish drama. M. Linguet and Voltaire 
have thrown all the phrases into cireulation on 
this subject of which we still make use. A 
certain facility of extravagance, a pell-mell of 
lovers fighting one another, of sisters falling 
in love, of avenging brothers, of watchful 
fathers, and gallants who entangle themselves 
in careless intrigue; such, they tell us, is the 
Spanish drama. In vain does it oceupy a 
place suffic a7 vast in the Histoire des Latté- 
ratures du Midi, by the writer of whom we 
have spoken. He has increased our errors and 
doubled the veil; he speaks only of the fanati- 
cism, awn and ferocity of Spanish dra- 
mas. He has disgusted us with them, without 
making us acquainted with them. All his 

tience, his philosophy, and his erudition 

ve not been able to penetrate beyond the 
surface. He has been superficially weighty, 
and geometrically frivolous. 

His distinguished, conscientious, end perse- 
vering ability is remarkable for its inflexible 
character, sufficiently common in the Genevese 
republic founded by the severe Calvin. Cer- 
tain principles once adopted serve as the rule 
for all his judgments. He has faith in the 
18th century, and innocently supposes that 
the human race, before this aeiah Ud a life of 
savage superstition; the yoke of the priests, 
the tyranny of prejudices, presented redoubt- 
able phantoms to his eyes. He speaks always 
of the “ barbarous times,” and forgets that all 
our inventions date from those obscure ages. 
He abhors Louis XIV., execrates fanaticism, 
believes in the Eldorado promised by honest 
philosophers, and carries tieir benevolent illu- 
sions into history. Replacing one prejudice 
by another, a monarchical by a dogmatical 
superstition, suffocating the fanaticism of the 
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tin, St. Gregory of Tours, or the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas to the rigorous constitu- 
tional standard. This, truly, is not just! 
These paladins, barons, and monks, to virtues 
not in your philosophy, joined vices nowadays 
become rare. What you style vile comida 
they called noble duty. hat to you is 
brigand’s work, was conquest to them. Leave 
to those personages their merit and their true 
devotion, who under the monk’s froek or the 
doctor's cap inspire you with so little admira- 


tion; as good citizens as was Cato; some of 
them gified with genius at least equal to that 
of the men of other centuries! you not 


believe that Jehan Gerson, Juvi nal des Ursins, 
and Etienne Boileau are equals of the tribunes, 
the ediles, the consuls of antiquity? Do you 
imagine that there is so wide a difference be- 
tween Lucretia and Joan of Arc; the one who 
only avenged her honor, the other who saved 
hercountry? Do you despi-e Joan because 
she repeated her puternosters? Lucretia and 
Cornelia sacrificed to the Lares. The man 





must have strangely narrowed and abased his 
mind by prejudice, who cannot esteem Thomas 
Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Abelard, as much or 
— than Varrius or Aulus Gellius, Thales or 

ias! 

With the end of the 18th an active re-action 
commenced against the idols and the enthu- 
siasm of preceding centuries. Voltaire, a 


man, 

There are three or four errors in this opi. 
nion. The first is the confusion of art and of 
morality; two things which may unite, but 
whose essenee is evidently distinct. It js 
known that even Aristophanes, a great flage|- 
lator and amusing poet, corrected nobody. 
Why seek for sermons in dramas, which haye 
no pretensions to be’ philosophical? They are 
popular, They exist by virtue of the national 
genius, in which they have their root, and 
without which they could not live. “ Who- 
ever studies well the theatre of a people,” says 
an original and profound German, “has tie 
topographical chart of its genius under his 
eyes, the detailed plan of its secret tendencies ; 
zee its history, but the general design of its 
ideas.” 

This German expresses in a bizarre phrase 
the whole secret of the theatre. The plan, 
the secret intentions, the mother ideas, the 
topographical chart of the Spanish mind are 
found in its theatre. Nothing more complete, 
nothing which accords better w'th the annals 
of this people. It cuts the throats of its ene- 
mies; all peoples have done the same. It sub- 
mits itself to the Lnquisition, like Rome to 
ancient dscipline. Its fanaticism is blind, like 
the fanaticism of Brutus, of Seevola, of Leo- 
nidas. You who condemn the ferocity of 
Christian patriotism exalt that of the Greeks! 
The two sentiments are the same; it is the 


werful organ of this movement, led with | identical passion, eapable of burning the world 
im a crowd of ardent spirits or logicians, who | and drowning it in blood, like all passions 
disseminated his theory on all sides like a pushed to an extreme. Do you ask for mo- 
flame. The fecundity of these principles has dels of moral eonduet from the assassins of 
no need to be proved. It has for witnesses,’ Aeschylus, from the incestuous plots of Euripe- 
M. de Sismondi in history; Volney in philo-, des? Passionate activity constitutes the dra- 
logy; Marie Chénier and Dubelloy in the dra- ma; it fills it with crimes. 
ma; Lemontey, and a thousand others, in| In reading Calderon, M. de Sismondi has 
romance. Let no one be surprised at this.’ good reason to shiver. Between his trim 
Negation is sterile. | casement and the white and rose tinged Alps, 
oltaire, that miraculous and devouring’ a bloody proces-ion appears and — eruci- 
flame, reaching everything, possessing itself of fix in hand. They are the bandoleros, armed 
everything, ifivent in its destructiveness, | with carbines, and eounting the beads of their 
phenomenon of F ified by executioners ; 





Inquisition to profess the fanaticism of Diderot, 
he is evidently wanting in the first qualities of 


did not pretend to organize ; he wished ger to’ 
destroy. Hesucceeded. Who then can adopt’ 
in good faith his opinions on Dante, on Ariosto, 
on Spain, on Milton, or even on Corneille? 
All fields are covered by this relentless fire. 
Disdain of the past, enthusiasm for the future, 
dictates to the bold, amusing. striking, partial, 
and terrible eritic. Rushing, torch in hand, 
through the realm of intelligence and know-. 
ledge, this army general illumines or burns as" 
he pleases; displaying the bold abiliiy of the 
party chieftain in his adventurous and trium-- 
sn course. M. de Sismondi and his pupils 

ave adop'ed in too good faith the political 
vivacity of their master, contempt for the wis-- 
dom of ages, flippancy in opinions, disparage- 
ment of past things, bitter condemnation of 
everything which astonishes or wounds French , 
taste, condemnation without appeal or inquiry 
of productions foreign to modern philosophy, | 
of acts or works emanating from christianity ; , 
such is the resumé of these frivolous dogmas. ' 

M. de Sismondi informs us, therefore, that 
people kill one another to a great extent in: 
the Spanish drama; that the genius of the; 
Inquisition breathes through it: that Spanish ' 
heroes are ofien brigands; that the Christian | 


rance, and unheard of marvel, | rosaries; ot cruc 


monks with hollow eyes, whose prayer seems 
that of remorse ; young cavaliers in crowds 
who play with the poniard, and do not live a 
single day without an intrigue, without con- 
fession, or without a duel; then Arabs, eagle- 
—— with their curved scymeters, loaded with 
- ~ or covered by the san — in fine, 

e personages whom the Spanish painters 
have reproduced with sublime thoa tardily 
recognised genius, territic power, and unequal- 
led energy. These actors have no stricter a 
morality than Clytemnestra, Medea, and all 
the old tragie monsters sprung from the 
bloody entrails of the mythology. 

The question of morality once disposed of, 
another is presented, infinitely more reasonable. 
The Spaniards, more catholic than all catholics, 
more Christian than all Christians, have follow- 
ed an opposite route to that of modern nations ; 
they have not imposed any dramatic law upon 
themselves anterior to their own proper civili- 
zation. Since the middle ages their drama 
has lived on the elements of the middle age. 
Have they ereated by this ure a theatre 
worthy of admiration? ve they attained 
the aim of the art? Have the universal laws 
of the beautiful governed this speeial unique 


an historian, the impartial suppleness which | mysteries are represented ; that there are in-| drama, entirely Christian and chivairie ? 


makes us sympathize with the variutions of | 
history. A just-minded man who sees wrong- | 


stances in which the poet sanetifies murder by 
the symbol and by devotion ; and that, in fine, | 


Yes, certes, their drama, taken as a whole, 
appears to us superior to that of Italy, and 


ly, a rigid mind led astray by his own rigidity, all these things constituting an abominable | even superior, not for philosophic force, but 
he refers wg en. to rg He does moral, of dangerous usage, of very bad exam-| @s dramatic, to the English drama. 


not see that the present itself is merely a mov- ' 


ple, the tragedy, the comedy, the Mystery, 


( Tw be continued.) 
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POE, LONGFELLOW, AND PETER PINDAR, 
«| REMEMBER,” says Dr. Griswold, in the re- 
markable memoir prefixed to that still more 
remarkable book “ The Literati,” while writ- 
ing of Poe's unblushing * having 
been shown by Mr. Longfellow, several years 
ago, a series of which constitute a de- 

that Mr. Poe was indebted te him 

for the idea of the ‘The Haunted Palace,’ 
one of the mest admirable of his ‘which | 
he so pertinaciously asserted had been used by | 
Mr. Lo low in the production of his ‘ Be- | 
City” Mr. L.’s m was written | 

two or three years before the first publication | 
of that by Poe, and it was during a portion of 





this time in Poe’s possession ; but it was not) 
printed, I believe, until a few weeks afier the | 


appearance of ‘The Haunted Palace.’ It another way :— 


would be absurd, as Poe himself said many 
times, to believe the similarity of these pieces 
entirely accidental.” It may amuse the reader 
to contrast these two poems, and see how 
flimsy the charges of this kind, Poe was in the 
habit of setting up against his contemporaries. 
Many of the passages of this nature, which 
Dr. . has preserved in the “ works,” appear 
written in a spirit of pure wantonness ; so that 
it would seem an insult to the man’s under- 
standing to believe him sincere. Though Poe 
was undoubtedly a great literary detector, from 
the artificial character of his own writings—on 
the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief 
—yet his own habits of compesition were en- 
tirely unique ; and we are convinced, to nearly 
every writer of any merit, would be utterly re- 
Isive. Poe, it would appear, thought every 
rother writer as great a mechanician as him- 
self. This was an absurdity of the man, 
and runs through all his heavy declamations on 
Plagiarism. But to the poems,—which we 
shall contrast with a third, as far more likely 
to have been the secret literary tap visited by 
Poe. And first for Longfellow : 


THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 
I wave read, in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 


White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 


No other voice nor sound was there, 
No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like banners clasped the air, 
As clouds with clouds embrace. 


But, when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer, 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarméd air. 


Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled ; 

Up rose the glorious morning star, 
The ghastly host was dead. 


I have read, in the marvellous heart of man, 
That strange and mystic scroll, 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan 
Beleaguer the human soul. 

beside Life’s rushing stream, 

In Fancy’s misty _ 

“oes shapes and ows gleam 

ortentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 
The spectral camp is seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
Flows the River of Life between. 
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No other voice nor sound is there, 
In the army of the grave ; 

No other challenge breaks the air, 
But the rushing of Life’s wave. 


And, when the solemn and deep church-bell 
Entreats the soul to pray, 
The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 
The shadows sweep away. 
Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 
The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead. 


Now that poem is essentially Longfellew’s ; 
it is calm, meditative, and above all, picturesque, 
objective even in its subjectivity. 

Poe tells his story of the human heart in 





THE HAUNTED PALACE, 
In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palaco— 
Radiant palace —reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there ! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair ! 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time, long ago), 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


Wanderers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving musically, 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate 
(Ah, let us mourn !—for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


And travellers now, within that valley, 
Through the red litten windows see 

Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


| The distinctive character of this composition 
| is as truly Poe’s, in its cold, weird desolation— 
the breathing of his troubled life. Yet the 
essential i of this poem, its material, are 
to be found in an author as unlike as possible, 
and devoted toe an occasion the very reverse of 
this ruin of the soul—even in that rollicking 
wit, Wolcot (Peter Pindar), and in a love song. 
It occurs among some imitations of ancient 
writers, entitled “ New-Old Ballads :”— 


BALLADE. 











Some old haunted Tower aparte, 
Where the spectre bands appear : > 
Sighing, gliding, ghestly forms, : 
’Mid the ruin shook by storias. 


Yet my Harte, whiche Love doth slighte, 4 
Was a Palace passing fair ; 4 

Which did hold thyne image bright, t 
Thee the Queen of Beauty rare; 

Which the laughing Pleasures fill'd, 

And fair Fortune’s sunae did gild. f 


When shall my poor Harte, alas, 
Pleasure’s Palace be againe? 

That, sweet mayde, may come to pass, 
When thou ceasest thy disdaine: 

For thy smiles, like beams of day, 
Banish spectre ferms away. 


Peter Pindar versus Poe! The resemblance 
certainly is striking—far more than in the 
Longfellow case, which, according to Griswold, bi 
“was the first cause of all that malignant 
criticism which for so many years he carried 
on against Mr. Longfellow ”—-a most gratui- 
tous cause for envy. Qn this Peter Pindar 
evidence Poe would have hung a brother au- 
thor, while the testimeny taken in his own 
critical court on various occasions is insuffi- 
cient to convict the accused of even petty 
jarceny ! 


ey a. algae 





[From the New York Daily Herald.) yb? 
A FAREWELL TO AMERICA, ; 
BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


Farrwet.! thou great and gracious land, 
Glory and wonder of the earth, 
For ever seeming to expand, 
Wakening to new majestic birth— 
Great, good Columbia ! 


Farewell’ thou chosen second home 
Of homeless thousands—countless hosts « 
That fly from desolation’s doom 
To those glad, hospitable coasts , 
Of thine, Columbia ! 


Of myriads thou’rt the cherished goal— 
They shape toward thee their eagle flight ; 
A second sun thou shin’st—to soul 
As bright as that above the sight— 
Great, bright Columbia ! 


A thousand kind farewells to thee, 
Ten thousand salutations fair ; 
Thanks, tears, and praises, gushing free, 
And many a hushed heart-whispered prayer 
For thee, Columbia ! 


Aye, thousand blessings, warm and true, 
Ten thousand wishes for thy weal, 
A world of homage—but thy due— 
And ali that heart can form or feel, 
For thee, Columbia ! 


For thou the stranger know’st to greet 
With welcomes glowing as the West ; 
And well the wanderer’s wearied feet 
May those kind welcomes charm to rest 
In thee, Columbia ! 


What can I wish thee? All hast thou 
That thought can dream or tongue can name ; 
Plumed victory and success thy brow 
Have graced with every wreath of fame, 
Thrice crowned Columbia! 


Thy people’s great undying love 
Builds walls of adamant and steel— 
Thy mightiest barrier this _ mers 
And pledge of thy perpetual weal, 
2 PeThrice armed Columbia! 


What can I wish thee? Arms and arts 
Shed o’er thee glory’s richest gleam— 
Still at thy call crowned knowledge starts— 
What can I wish, or think, or dream 
For thee, Columbia ! 





Couldst thou looke into myne Harte, 
j Thou wouldst see a Mansion drear ; 


. “ Continuance,”—still the same career, 
| The same triumphant course !—proceed ! 
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Onward !—with changeless, stateliest cheer, 
The universe shall follow. Lead! 
P On! on! Columbia ! 


Thy step is lightning, and thy breath 
An earthquake-storm, far felt around ; 
All earth’s past life seems sleep or death 
To thy great movements, without bound, 
Thy march, Columbia ! 


Man’s loftiest happiness and good, 
That—that thou still dost seek and ask ; 
By thee ’tis nobly understood— 
*Tis made thy one great sovereign task, 
Thime aim, Columbia ! 


Thou crescent country !—evermore 
Showing a brighter, grander face, 
Honor to thee, still o’er and o’er, 
And honor to that glorious race— 
Thy sons, Columbia! 


Thy Titan sons! they heave on high 
The mountains of their greatness still ; 
Yea, their own greatness seeks the sky, 
To scale its sun-heights at their will. 
Be proud, Columbia! 


No need have they of towers to aid, 
Of giant steps, or cloud-capped steeps ; 
Their towering heads the heights invade, 
With feet firm planted in the deeps, 
To serve Columbia ! 


Their spirits sweep like waves of fire 
On the untrod shores beyond to break ; 
And, as they still ascend, aspire, 
A world’s foundations seem to shake— 
Not thine, Columbia ! 


Thou nobler, newer world sublime ! 
Thou hast a long, bright race to run ; 
Still shall those spirits soar and climb, 
Since naught seems gained till all is won 
. For thee, Columbia ! 


Caucasus of creation, thou ! 
Rising above all heights yet tried ; 
The very spheres might seem to bow 
To meet, half way, thy crest of pride— 
Thy stars, Columbia ! 


Thy Titan sons ! they conquering pass, 
And empire in their pathway springs ; 
History uplifts for them her glass ; 
Renown for them outspreads her wings, 
And shouts “ Columbia !” 
daughters! fairy forms they wear ; 
owers of the setting sun, in vain ; 
Their smiles a rising sun appear, 
Till wins the East’s own roseate reign, 
Thy West, Columbia ! 


Farewell to each! farewell to all !— 
‘lhe free, the beautiful, the great— 
To mount and wood, field, flood, and fall, 
Thy walls of strength, and walks of state, 
And thee, Columbia ! 


Let tears these parting sorrows tell ; 
Sisters, sweet sisters mine, adieu ! 
And, glorious brothers, fare ye well— 
If there can be farewell to you, 
And thee, Columbia ! 


Oh! who can say “ Farewell” to thee? 
Where’er we go thy tracks we find ; 
From zone to zone, from sea to sea, 
We hail thy majesty of mind, 
And thee, Columbia ! 


Here, thy great fleets bestride the main ; 
There, thy blest missions cal] to Heaven ; 
Here, doth thy houndless commerce reign ; 
And there, thine artists’ souls have striven— 
For thee, Columbia. 


For thee, for thy true glory still, 
Labors full many a gifted hand ; 
Works of thy sons’ creative skill 
Adorn full many a stranger land, 
For thee, Columbia. 
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No! there is no farewell to thee— 


Still more and more thine influence spreads ; 
Where’er we move, by land or sea, 
A life, a light thy presence sheds— 
Thy dower, Columbia! 
A glorious life—a dazzling light— 
Blessing all those who feel and see ; 
A flash—a portion of thy might— 
No! there is no farewell to thee, 
Or thine, Columbia ! 


And least of all, when bound to shores 
Which deathless ties with thee unite, 
What though between old ocean roars? 
England seems mingling in her might 
With thee, Columbia. 


Then no farewell! but blessings still, 
And many a kindly parting word ; 
And may they gain the wished for skill 
To touch and thrill an answering chord 
In thee, Columbia. 


Scorn not your English sister’s tones— 
Scorn not your English sister’s tears, 
For they are traths—and trusting ones— 
And each a world of feeling bears, 
For your Columbia! 


Be blessings on yon barks! They bring 
Friendship and faith in glad increase, 
From them what wealth of good shall spring, 
Whose richest freight is earth’s deep peace— 
Thy peace, Columbia ? 


Away with reckless strifes and wars— 
Those barks have nobler missions found ; 
The people’s great ambassadors— 
Shall they shed aught but concord round ? 
Say thou, Columbia! 


For thou, the people’s precious weal 
Dost study well, and justly weigh, 
Even with a strong and sacred zeal ; 
And doth not peace best serve them, say ? 
Reply, Columbia. 


Blessed be the barks !—Methinks I hear, 
A shout, as of the seas—“ Rejoice! 
Earth! rest in peace!” and far and near 
Repeats thy thousand thundering voice, 
“ Peace! peace ! Columbia.” 


War's glory fades, and day by day, 
Art, knowledge, enterprise, and trade 
March in magnificent array. 
That still such progress may be made, 
Heaven save Columbia ! 








REVIEWS. 


Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far 
Interior of South ag By Roualeyn 
Gordon Cumming, . Harpers. 


Ir, on opening our chamber door in the morn- 
ing, we should, instead of the common entry of 
our it ys argv domicil, find _ 4p Mo 

ste into the very centre of the et 
iat ot Jupiter, with all it possesses of land- 
scape and inhabitants, new and strange, the 
transition would be no more startling and 
abrupt than it is to pass into this extraordinary 
hunter’s world of Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, 
Esq., out of the ordinary level of the modern 
bookmaker ; whether a writer of popular poem, 
domestic novel, or European travel. G. 
Cumming, from the very beginning of his 
African career, pert § ignores the customary 
civilization, and turns his back flat upon news- 
papers and the other common-placés of the 
nineteenth century. He knows nothing that 
we of this western side of the world know, 
sees nothing that we see. With the first gale, 
us with a transforming spirit, from the desert, 
he is a chan man: in dress, speech, food, 
sleep, society, habitation. He throws aside the 
small usages of the day,and launches forth on 
a fearful scale. But, to have credence for 









these ae we — h the Cum- 
ming Universe (which Sapo with 
pec Wo ay deg tae come 
y r. C. explains hj 

dation Sor olbibw neetatnis tow wieds .- , 
“In 1839 I sailed for India, to join my regi. 
ment, the 4th Madras Light Cavalry. Touching 
at the Cape of Good Hope, I had an opportunity 
of hunting several of the smaller antelopes, ani 
obtained a foretaste of the splendid sport I was iy 
after years so abundantly to enjoy. In India | 
procured a great number of specimens of natura| 
history, and laid the foundation of a collection 
which has since swelled to gigantic proportions, 
Finding that the climate did not agree with me, | 
retired from the service and returned home, where, 
resuming my old hunting habits, I was enabled, 
through the kindness of a wide circle of friends, to 
follow my favorite pursuit of deer-stalking so suc- 
cessfully that I speedily found myself in possession 
of a fine collection of select heads from most of 
the Scottish deer-forests. Growing weary, how- 
ever, of hunting in a country where the game was 
strictly preserved, and where the continual presence 
of keepers and foresters took away half the charm 
of the chase, and longing once more for the free- 
dom of nature and the life of the wild bunter—so 
far preferable to that of the mere sportsman—ji 
resolved to visit the rolling prairies and rocky 
mountains of the Far West, where my nature 
would find congenial sport with the bison, the 
wapiti, and the elk. With this view, I obtained a 
eommission in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland 
Companies. But I speedily discovered that the 


| prospect of getting from the barrack square would 


be small, and that I should have little chance of 
playing the Nimrod while attached to this corps. 
I accordingly effected an exchange into the Cape 
Riflemen, and in 1843 found myself once more in 
the country upon whose frontiers dwelt those vast 
herds of game which had so often fired my imagi- 
nation, and made me long to revisit it.” 


The book opens very property with a de. 
scription of the means appliances of 
Hunters’ life. The most important is the Cape 
wagon :— 

“ The Cape wagon is a large and powerful, yet 
loosely-constructed vehicle, running on four 
wheels. Its extreme length is about eighteen feet, 
its breadth varying from three and a half to four 
feet ; the depth of the sides is about two feet six 
inches in front, but higher towards the back of the 
wagon. All along the sides two rows of iron 
staples are riveted, in which are fastened the 
boughs forming the tent, which arches over the 
wagon to a height of five feet, with an awning of 
Caffre mat, and a strong canvas sail over all, with 
‘fore-clap’ and ‘ after-clap; which is the colonial 
name for two broad canvas curtains, that form part 
and parcel of the sail; and hang in the front and 
rear of the wagon, reaching to within a few inches 
of the ground. In the front is placed a large 
chest occupying the extreme breadth of the wagon, 
on which the driver and two passengers of ordi- 
nary dimensions ean sit abreast. This is called 
the fore-chest, and is secured from sliding forward 
by two buffalo rheims, or strips of dressed hide, 
placed across the front of it, and secured to the 
sides. A similar chest is fastened in like manner 
to the rear of the wagon, which is called the after- 
chest. Along the sides of the wagon and outside 
of it are two longer and narrower chests called 
side-chests. These are supported by two horizon- 
tal bars of hard wood riveted to the bottom of the 
wagon. The side-chests are very convenient for 
holding tools, and all manner of odds and ends too 
numerous to mention. The fore and after chests 
are likewise extremely useful for containing cloth- 
ing, ammunition, and a thousand small articles in 
daily use. Along the sides of the tent are sus- 
pended rows of square-cut canvas bags, called 
side-pockets, in which the traveller keeps his bair- 
brushes and combs, razors, knives, tooth-brushes, 
soap, towels, or anything else which he may wish 
to have at hand. I used to devote one to contain 
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ee — 
my luncheon, which often consisted of a slice of 


elephant’s trunk.” 
keeping, this immense wagon, 
es ts inciden each of elephant’s enh 


js driven with a great fore-slock or thong, 
which the colonial wagon-driver wields wi 
dexterity and grace. As he cracks it he 
produces a rt nearly equal to that of a 
n, and is means — to his leader, 
who is heading the oxen at the dis- 
tance of a mile, to bring them up when it is 
time to yoke. The lan e is quite as extra- 
inary as the incidents of Cumming’s world, 
as is shown in the delicate turns of expression 
let off from time to time by his assistants, in 
the progress of “inspanning” or yoking to :— 


«“ When the leader brings up the oxen to the 
wagon to be inspanned, the wagon-driver, if pos- 
sible, sends another Hottentot to his assistance, 
especially if any of the oxen in the span happen 
to be young or refractory. These, armed with a 
huge ‘jambok’ in one hand, and a handful of 
stones in the other, one on either flank, with 
shouts, yells, and imprecations, urge forward the 
unwilling team towards the yokes, where the driver 
is standing with the twelve long buffalo rheims 
hanging on his left arm, pouring forth a volley of 
soothing terms, such as, ‘Ah! now, Scotland! 
Wo ha, Blauberg ! you skellum, keer dar Caroilus 
for Blauberg, ye stand somar da, ich wichna wha 
yo hadachta ist.” (Turn there for Blauberg ; you 
stand there in an absent state, I do not know 
where your ideas are). ‘Holland, you ould 
Myfooty ! Su ooh is a common Hottentot 
term, which I would defy even themselves to con- 
strue. The Dutch word ‘somar, mentioned 
above, is also a word to which I think I could 
challenge the most learned schoolmaster in the 
colony to attach any definite meaning. It is used 
both by Boers and Hottentots in almost every sen- 
tence ; it is an answer to every question ; and its 
meanings are endless). ‘ Slangfelt, you neuxel ! 
(Suakefield, you humbug!) ‘ Wo ha, now, Creish- 
mann! (Crooked man). ‘ Orlam, you verdomde 
Kind, vacht un bidgte, ich soll you krae.’ < Civil- 
ized! you d—d child; wait a bit, [ll serve you 
out). * Vitfoot, you duivel ! slahm dar fir Vitfoot, 
slahm ihm, date barst!’ (Whitefoot, you devil ! 
flog there WhRefoot, flog him till he bursts). 
‘Englandt, you ould ghroote-pench! Ah now! 
Wo ha! Ye dat so lowe ist in die shwor plach, 
und dharum so vees at inspanning! Vacht un 
bidgte, ich soll a plach for you aitsuch. Ye lob 
da for nett so as ye will, mar ich soll you arter 
bring, whar ich kann you mach like baikam’ 
(England, you old big paunch! Ah now! Wo 
ha! You who are so lazy in the heavy plece, 
and nevertheless so vicious at inspanning. Wait 
alittle. Ishali seek out a place for you! You 
tramp there in front, exactly as you please; but I 
will yoke you further back, where I can reach you 
with facility.)” 

The oxen which have “in these parts” 
fallen under our own observation, are generally 
slow fellows, gentlemen of heavy build, and of 
a rather low and sedate habit of intellect ; but 
Mr. Cumming’s oxen belong to an altoge- 
ther shrewder breed. They are expected, 
unguided reins, to hold the rarely-trodden 
roads which occur throughout the remoter 
parts of the colony, either by day or night ; 
and so well trained are these sagacious 
animals, that it is not uncommon to meet with 
a pair of fore-oxen which will, of their own 
accord, hold the “ spoor,” or track of a single 
wagon which has, perhaps, crossed a plain six 
months previously. We are not long with- 
out wo to justify the full-blown trumpet 
of preparation ; for, with that diversity from 
our common experiences which + ag every- 
where with caning one of the first objects 
Wwe encounter is a of springboks or South- 





African antelopes, of whose numbers aud ha- 
bits we have the following inkling :-— 

«“ The springbok is so termed by the colonists 
on account of its pecular habit of springing or 
taking extraordinary bounds, rising to an incredible 
height in the air, when pursued. ‘The extraordi- 
nary manner in which springboks are capable of 
springing is best s¢en when they are chased by a 
dog. On these occasions, away start the herd, 
with a succession of strange perpendicular bounds, 
rising with curved loins high into the air, and at 
the same time elevating the snowy folds of long 
white hair on their haunches and along their back, 
which imparts to them a peculiar fairy-like appear- 
ance, different from any other animal. They 
bound to the height of ten or twelve feet, with the 
elasticity of an India-rubber ball, clearing at each 
spring from twelve to fifteen feet of ground, with- 
out apparently the slightest exertion. In perform- 
ing the spring, they appear for an instant as if sus- 
pended in the air, when down come all four feet 
again together, and, striking the plain, away they 
soar again, as if about to take flight. The herd 
only adopt this motion for a few hundred yards, 
when they subside into a light elastic trot, arching 
their graceful necks and lowering their noses to 
the ground, as if in sportive mood. Presently 
pulling up, they face about, and reconnoiter the 
object of their alarm. In crossing any path or 
wagon-road on which men have lately trod, the 
springbok invariably clears it by a single surprising 
bound ; and when a herd of perhaps many thou- 
sands have to cross a track of the sort, it is ex- 
tremely beautiful to see how each antelope per- 
forms this feat, so suspicious are they of the ground 
on which their enemy, man, has trodden. They 
bound in a similar manner when passing to leeward 
of a lion, or any other animal of which they en- 
tertain an instinctive dread. 

“The accumulated masses of living creatures 
which the springboks exhibit on the greater migra- 
tions is utterly astounding, and any traveller wit- 
nessing it as I have, and giving a true description 
of what he has seen, can hardly expect to be be- 
lieved, so marvelous is the scene. 

“ They have been well and truly compared to 
the wasting swarms of locusts, so familiar to the 
traveller in this land of wonders. Like them, they 
consume every green thing in their course, laying 
waste vast districts in a few hours, and ruining ina 
single night the fruits of the farmer's toil. The 
course adopted by the antelopes is generally such 
as to bring them back to their own country by a 
route different from that by which they set out. 
Thus their line of march sometimes forms some- 
thing like a vast oval or an extensive square, of 
which the diameter may be some hundred miles, 
and the time occupied in this migration may vary 
from six months to a year.” 


We have seen one or two locusts in the 
course of our lives; but that is not Mr. Roua- 
leyn Cumming’s way,—everything with him, 
however simple and familiar to us, is on a 


large scale :— 


“On the following day I had the pleasure of 
beholding the first flight of locusts that I had seen 
since my arrival in the colony. We were stand- 
ing in the middle of a plain of unlimited length, 
and about five miles across, when I observed them 
advancing. On they came like a snow-storm, fly- 
ing slow and steady, about a hundred yards from 
the ground. I stood looking at them until the air 
was darkened with their masses, while the plain 
on which we stood became densely covered with 
them. Far as the eye conld reach—east, west, 
north, and south—they stretched in one unbroken 
cloud, and more than an hour elapsed before their 
devastating legions had swept by. I was particu- 
larly struck with this most wonderful and truly in- 
teresting sight; and I remember at the time my 
feeling was one of self.gratulation at having 
visited a country where I could witness such a 
scene.” 

With a poe mary provision for springbok 
in troops of “ 





at least” ten thousand, we come 





upon 2 species of wild bull, known as the 
“ gemsbok,” whose speed is quite equal to the 
bounding powers of the antelope; and are 
treated with a marvellous disclosure in refer- 
ence to ostrich eggs. We supposed that we 
knew something of ostrich eggs, always writ- 
ing in presence of one of the first class, which 
we have been educated to regard as something 
peculiar and extraordinary; we are the only 
person in a large circle of well informed men, 
at all, possessed of an ostrich egg, and have 
rather prided ourselves in pointing it out on 
the mantel, with the frequent question, in 
wonder and doubt, Js that an ostrich egg? 
See how coolly all such pretensions are set 
aside by Cumming, and our entire theory of 
ostrich incubation calmly disposed of :— 


“In the evening two of the Hottentots walked 
into camp, bending under a burden of ostrich eggs, 
having discovered a nest containing five-and-thirty. 
Their manner of carrying them amused me. Hav- 
ing divested themselves of their leather ‘ crackers,’ 
which in colonial phrase means trowsers, they had 
secured the ankles with rheimpys, and having con- 
verted them into bags, they had crammed them 
with as many ostrich eggs as they would contain. 
They left about half of the number behind con- 
cealed in the sand, for which they returned on the 
following morning. While encamped at this vley 
we fell in with several nests of ostriches, and here 
I first ascertained a singular propensity peculiar to 
these birds. If a person discovers the nest, and 
does not at once remove the eggs, on returning he 
will most probably find them all smashed. This 
the old birds almost invariably do, even when the 
intruder has not handled the eggs or so much as 
ridden within five yards of them. The nest is 
merely a hollow scooped in the sandy soil, ge- 
nerally among heath or other low bushes ; its dia- 
meter is about seven feet; it is believed that two 
hens often lay in one nest. The hatching of the 
eggs is not left, as is generally believed, to the 
heat of the sun, but, on the contrary, the cock re- 
lieves the hen in the incubation. These eggs form 
a considerable item in the Bushman’s cuisine, and 
the shells are converted into water-flasks, cups, 
and dishes. I have often seen Bushgirls and Ba- 
kalahari women, who belong to the wandering 
Bechuana tribes of the Kalahari desert, come 
down to the fountains from their remote habita- 
tions, sometimes situated at an amazing distance, 
each carrying on her back a kaross or a net-work 
containing from twelve to fifteen ostrich egg-shells, 
which had been emptied by a small aperture at one 
end: these they fill with water, and cork up the 
hele with grass.” 


Fancy-dress-adventures have a fashion of 
their own in the Bush Country, too :— 


“ A favorite method adopted by the wild Bush- 
man for approaching the ostrich and other varie- 
ties of game is to clothe himself in the skin of one 
of these birds, in which, taking care of the wind, 
he stalks about the plain, cunningly imitating the 
gait and motions of the ostrich until within range, 
when, with a well-directed poisoned arrow from 
his tiny bow, he can generally seal the fate of any 
of the ordinary varieties of game. These insignifi- 
cant-looking arrows are about two feet six inches 
in length ; they consist of a slender reed, with a 
sharp bone head, thoroughly poisoned with a com- 
position, of which the principal ingredients are 
obtained sometimes from a succulent herb, having 
thick leaves, yielding a poisonous milky juice, and 
sometimes from the jaws of snakes. The bow 
barely exceeds three feet in length ; its string is of 
twisted sinews. When a Bushman finds an os- 
trich’s nest, he ensconces himself in it, and there 
awaits the return of the old bird, by which means 
he generally secures the pair. It is by means of 


these little arrows that the majority of the fine 
plumes are obtained which grace the heads of the 
fair throughout the civilized world.” 


With a little adventure with a critical poreu- 





pine, 
only half a page off,— 

“ As day dawned I came upon a handsome old 
porcupine, taking his morning airing. At first 
sight he reminded me of a badger. Unwilling to 
discharge my rifle, as it was probable that we 
were in the vicinity of oryx, I resolved to attempt 
his destruction with the thick end of my ‘ jambok,’ 
the porcupine, like the seal, being easily killed 
with a blow on the nose. I jumped off my horse, 
and after a short race, in whieh I tried him with 
many turns, when he invariably doubled back be- 
tween my legs, giving me the full benefit of his 
bristling quills, I succeeded in killing him with 
the jambok, but not till | had received several 
wounds in my hands. My boys the while sat grin- 
ning in their saddles, enjoying the activity of their 
. baas ,” 


By way of lights overhead,—all in the same 
strain,—they have for some evenings “a large 
bright comet, with a tearing fiery tail, which, to 
the best of his (Cumming’s) recollection, 
shone bri tly in the clear firmament for five 
or six weeks.” Then we have, to match the 
bounding springbok and the Eclipse grimbbok, 
the besbok antelope, whose hair emits “a most 
delicious and powerful perfume of flowers and 
sweet-smelling herbs.” 

Cumming’s bedfellows are equally strange 
with his waking acquaintances :— 


“On the 12th,” he says, “I bagged two bull 
wildebeests and two springboks to the northward 
of my camp. In the evening I took my pillow 
and ‘ komberse,’ or skin blanket, to the margin of 
a neighboring viey, where I had observed doe 
blesboks drink. Of these I had not yet procured 
a single specimen, which I was very anxious to do, 
as they likewise carry fine horns, which, though 
not so thick as those of the males, are more grace- 
fully formed. Shortly after I had lain down, two 
poreupines came grunting up to me, and stood 
within six feet of where Llay. About midnight an 
old wildebeest came and stood within ten yards of 
me, but I was too lazy to fire at him. All night 
I beard some creature moving in the cracked earth 
beneath my pillow ; but, believing it to be a mouse, 
I did not feel much concerned about the matter. 
l could not, however, divest myself of a painful 
feeling that it might be a snake, and wrapped my 
blanket tight round my body. Awaking at an 
early hour the following morning, I forgot to look 
for the tenant who had spent the night beneath my 
pillow. No blesbok appearing, I stalked an old 
springbok through the rushes, and shot him.” 


And now we come to the grand central 
four of the Cumming’s panorama,—the King 
of the African revels! the hero of the story! 
and the only personage who, in his majesty and 
strength of lung, can for a moment overtop and 
outroar the African Columbus himself. 

Mr. Roualeyn Cumming is perfectly con- 
scious of the importance of the appearance of 
his grand object on the scene; and imparts to 
his entrance on the stage whatever of impres- 
siveness and dignity of interest he can :— 


“ The night of the 19th was to me rather a me- 
morable one, as being the first on which I had 
the satisfaction of hearing the deep-toned thunder 
of the lion’s roar. Although there was no one 
near to inform me by what beast the haughty and 
impressive sounds which echoed through the wil- 
derness were produced, I had little difficulty in di- 
vining. There was no mistake about it; and on 
hearing it I at once knew, as well as if accustomed 
to the sound from my infancy, that the appalling 
roar which was uttered within half a mile of me 
was no other than that of the mighty and terrible 
king of beasts, Although the dignified and truly 
monarchical appearance of the lion has lang ren- 
dered him famous among his fellow quadrupeds, 
and his appearance and habits have often been de- 
scribed by abler pens than mine, nevertheless, I 
gonsider that a few remarks, resulting from my 


jalightly bordering on the marvellous, 





own personal experience, formed by a tolerably 
long acquaintance with him both by day and by 
night, may not prove uninteresting to the reader. 
There is something so noble and imposing in the 
presence of the lion, when seen walking with 
dignified self-possession, free and undaunted, on 
his native soil, that no description can convey an 
adequate idea of his striking ‘Appearance. 

lion is exquisitely formed by nature for the preda- 
tory habits which he is destined to pursue. Com- 
bining in comparatively small compass the quali- 
ties of power and agility, he is enabled, by means 
of the tremendous machinery with which nature 
has gifted him, easily to overcome and destroy 
almost every beast of the forest, however superior 
to him in weight and stature.” 


With our lion ready to roar, we can now 
safely ring up the curtain on the interior 
wonders of the great Cumming’s cosmos of 
“rare wild animals.” 





GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEERs. * 

The Night-Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and 
Ghost-Seers. By Catharine Crowe, author- 
ess of “Susan Hopley,” &e. New York: 
Redfield. 

The Phantom World. The History and Phi- 
losophy of Spirits, Apparitions, &c., &e. 
From the French of Augustine Calmet. 
With a Preface and Notes, by the Rev. 
Henry Christmas. Phila.: A. Hart. 


We should have expected the author of the 
latest prize essay upon drunkenness to strike 
out a brilliant essay upon “ Poets and Poetry,” 
as soon as have looked fora sober dalliance 
with the mystical and supernatural, from the 
sime pen which wrote Susan Hopley. Yet 
Mrs. Crowe has served up the inhabitants of 
the spirit-land in piquant sauce; and cleverly 
fulfilled the task of making the ghost-seer as 
common-place a personage as the snuff-taking 
Indian at the sign of a tobacconist. She has 
invested “the Dreamer” with such extraordi- 
nary psychological attributes, that even old 
stagers will pause before eating the last tit-bit 
of asirloin steak at midnight, lest in“ dire 
dreams” they dream some relative out of the 
world or seriously affect the peters of the 
family. She has industriously collected so 
many “ warnings” that the militia summoner 
ceases to be a dreaded personage. Her narra- 
tions of “ remarkable trances” are so vivid that 
one may well shudder each night at blowing 
the candle out, and “ wrapping the drapery of 
his couch about him.” hen she speaks of 
“ wraiths,” we involuntarily resolve never to 
tread the West Point heights after twilight, 
lest we be used as a frightful example (like the 
brother of the itinerant temperance lecturer, 
who used to “drink up” for the lecture, that 
he might be pointed out), in future addenda. 
When we read with her of “ Doppelgangers, 
or self-seers,” we are fain to — at a look- 
ing-glass. Her sketches of * Haunted Houses” 
squint a at the desertion of all the 
houses about Dr. Muhlenburg’s church. And 
her “ Miscellaneous Phenomena of Appari- 
tions” make fine work for the hairdresser. 

We know of no work which could follow 
more clinchingly upon the late editorials of the 
Tribune, and kindred gazettes, touching the 
Mysterious Knockings which have so mysteri- 
ously faded into obscurity, after bankrupti 
the worthy head of the Hotel where the 
their “ manifestations” for poets in general, and 

t-mongers in particular, eld, in his 
ight-Side of Nature, has made a scare-crowe 
for the cawing of any birds of small mystical 
piumage, or for any fish-es and fox-es of su- 
a burrowing tendencies. The 
“Thousand and One toms,” in our vo- 
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lume, put to flight all such small fry as 


rs. 

We have always had a profound respect for 
ghosts. We have passed many nights in 
chambers, handed down in tradition from te. 
nant to tenant, as being decidedly haunted. 
We have mused over the plates in an old copy 
of that terrible book, “ The Three Spaniards.” 
at the witching time of night. We have yawn. 
ed with churehyards, and Jeaned of an October 
night on the fence of the Chrystie street bury. 
ing- . We saw the Gambler’s wife at 
the old Park Theatre, when the pit seats be. 
side us were thick with the falling hairs of 
perturbed spirits in the upper tiers. But with 
all our Mahomet-like pilgrimages to the Moun. 
tain—with all our perseverance of research 
after Ghosts, we never saw one. Perhaps we 
should be terribly frightened if we did see one. 
Perhaps these is yet in store for our scepticism 
an apparition, in comparison with whose hide. 
ousness all former representatives of the elass 
are mere “mummers.” Ghosts are decidedly 
in fashion nowadays. A worthy neighbor, of 
deeply ruminative character, is firm in the be- 
lief that the person sworn to as Dr. Parkman, 
and seen after the hour of the murder, was his 
eccentric spectre, fulfilling the errands inter- 
rupted by the death-blow. It may be well to 
be preparing for any chance encounter with a 
spirit. Some one has said he never embraced 
a friend or a relative without thinking he was 
heaping endearments on a skeleton: and al- 
though the thought may be more whimsical 
than agreeable, it is doubtless a useful one, in 
preparation for emergencies. 


Ghosts generally are poor logicians ; not to 
be too irreverent, they are sometimes great 
blockheads. Many of those doubly immor. 
talized by Mrs. Crowe, are of this sort. The 
best reproof ofa ghost’s error in judgment (em- 

loying a mild term, as we get into the short 
Canes of the morning in a ghostly study-room) 
is to be found in the Pickwick Papers. A ghost 
inhabits a closet, the scene of many earthly 
trials and misfortunes. It is his tactics to 
frighten all trespassing lodgers. To one of 
these he appears: but the eqt&nimity of the 
ghost-seer in that instance is not in the least 
disturbed. He talks with the apparition, who 
narrates his tale of earthly woe. “ Ghost,” 
say the lodger, “ this is a poor room; you sa 

ou have the range of the whole world. 
Therefore it strikes me that you are very fool- 
ish to stick by this unpleasant spot, when you 
ean visit so many beautiful places.” Ghosts 
so invariably appeal to the imagination, that 
the conclusion is by no means forced that ima- 
gination is their parent. They address the 
fears and not the judgment—like a camp- 
meeting exhorter. 

Our first idea of a ghost was taken from the 
= of Hamlet's father, which we saw for the 

time in a marvellous era of juvenility. 
For years the term ghost suggested a melan- 
cholic individual, as tall and large as Manager 
Barry, habited in a heavy suit of armor, and 
walking in measured stride as if about to throw 
a roll of paper at the top of the bass viol in 
the orchestra. During t iod, if we had 
encountered the most genteel spirit who ever 
aired himself in linen and lace of spotless hue, 
we should have given him the time of night 
without a qualm; he would have been no 
ghost in our eyes. 

Both of the volumes now before us are 
illustrations of the fact that books upon sub- 
jects out of the ordinary range of literary 
Ler are usually responsive to some particular 
agitation in the publie mind with regard to the 
topics upon w they treat. Books about 
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ghosts and rnatural phenomena in general 
will fiad mer market now than ae be- 
fore. The growing scepticism of one class of 
the community is counterbalanced by a corre- 

ndi wth of superstition in another 
pay ith us the recent rappings above 
alluded to excited a greater degree of real en- 
thusiasm in the supernatural direction, than 
many even of those who went so far as to pay 
their dollar to hear the spirits suppose. From 
the night of the Rev. Dr. Griswold’s conclave, 
the stamp of celebrity was affixed te the cre- 
dentials of the rappers. Even those who 
sneered at them frained their hypotheses as to 
the probable cause of the mystery. On the 
top of all this discussion and sham spirit-work 
come Mrs. Crowe and the Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas with two sizable books full of real 
ghosts. These Dépplegangers and _ Polter- 
geists are not to be shoved aside with an in- 
credulous “pshaw!”’ The following speci- 
mens of their proceedings are enough te con- 
vince the most sceptical :— 


DOPPELGANGERS AND SELF-SEEING. 


$$ 
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in spite of all their arguments to the contrary, re- 
mained fully persuaded that his death was at hand. 
He twok leave of his friends, and expired on the 
following day, at six o'clock in the evening. He 
had already attained a considerable age. 
* * * * ey 

“ Stilling relates that a government-officer, of 
the name of Triplin, in Weimar, on going to his 
office tu fetch a paper of importance, saw his own 
likeness sitting there, with the deed before him. 
Alarmed, he returned home, and desired his maid 





following night; for that, though she could come 
by day, he cuuld not; that then, having heard the 
circum-tances, the duke must arbit-ate between 
them, and then unite their hands, and bless them. 
The door was still watched, but nevertheless the 
apparitions both came, the Duke Casimer in full 
royal costume, but of a livid paleriess; and when 
the wife had told her story, he tcld his. Duke 
Christian decided for the lady, in which judgment 
Duke Casimer fully acquiesced. Christian then 
took the ice-cold hand of Casimer and laid it in 


to go there and fetch the paper she would find on | that of his wife, which felt of a natural heat. ‘They 
the table. The maid saw the same form, and | then prayed and sang together, and the appatitions 
imagined that her master had gone by anether disappeared, having foretold that Duke Christian 
road, and got there before her. His mind seems| would ere long be withthem. The family records 
to have preceded his body. showed that these people had lived about one 

« The landrichter, or sheriff, F , in Frank- | hundred years before Duke Christian’s time, whe 
fort, sent his secretary on an errand. Presently | himself died in 1707, two years after these visits 
afterwards, the secretary re-entered the room, and | of his ancestors. He desired to be buried in quick- 
laid hold of a book. His master asked him what | lime—it is supposed from an idea that it might 





had brought hin back, whereupon the figure ' 
vanished, and the book fell tothe ground. It was 
a volume of Linneus. In the evening, when the | 
secretary returned, and was interrogated with re- | 
gard te his expedition, he said that he had fallen 
into an eager dispute with an acquaintance, as he 





“ Dr. Kerner mentions the case of a lady named 


Dillenius, who was awakened one night by her : a ayaa mips 


son, a child six years of age; her sister-in-law, 
who slept in the same room, also awoke at the 
same time, and all three saw Madame Dillenius 
enter the room, attired in a black dress, which she 
had lately bought. 
double! you are in bed, and yet you are walking 
about the room’ They were both extremely 
alarmed, while the figure stood between the doors 
in a melancholy attitude with the head leaning on 
the hand. The child—who also saw it, but seems 
not to have been terrified —jumped out of bed, and 
running to the figure, put his hand threugh it as he 
attempted to pash it, exclaiming, ‘Go away, you 
black woman.’ The form, however, remained as 


before ; and the child, becoming alarmed, sprang | 


into bed again. Madam Dillenius expected that 
the appearance foreboded her own death ; but that 
did not ensue. A serious accident immediately 
afterwards occurred to her husband, and she 


fancied there might be some connexion between | . / 
a great many very satisfactory particulars, as 


the two events. 
ia * * * o 
“ There are numerous examples of similar phe- 
nomena to be met with. Professor Stilling relates 
that he heard from the son of a Madame M 5 
that his mother, having sevt her maid up stairs on 
an errand, the woman came running down ina 





great tright, saying that her mistress was sitting | 
above, in her arm-chair, looking precisely as she’ 


had left her below. The lady went up stairs, and 
saw herself as described by the woman, very 
shortly after which she died. 


“ Dr. Werner relates that a jeweller at Lud- tors, and had been the wife of Duke John Casimer, | 
wigsburg, named Ratzel, when in perfect health, of Saxe-Coburg. She then related that she and | 


one evening, on turning the corner of a street, met 
his uwn form, face to face. 


terror, and it vanished. He related the circum- 
stance to several people, and endeavored to laugh, 
but, nevertheless, it was evident he was painfully 
impressed with it. Shortly afierwards, as he was 
passing through a forest, he fell in with some 
wood-cutters, who asked him to lend a hand to the 
ropes w th which they were pulling down an oak- 
tree. He did so, and was killed by its fall. 

“ Becker, professor of mathematics at Restock, 
having fallen into argument with some friends 
regarding a disputed point of theology, on going 
to his library to fetch a book which he wished to 
refer to, saw himself sitting at the table in the seat 
he usually occupied. He approached the figure, 
which appeared to be reading, and, looking over 
its shoulder, he observed that the book open before 
it was a Bible, and that, with one of the fingers of 
the right hand, it pointed to the passage— Make 
ready thy house, fur thou must die!’ He returned 


to the company, and related what he had seen, and, 


The sister said, ‘I see you. 


weat along, about some botanical question, and 
had ardently wished he had had his Linneus with | 


Edward Stern and a marvellous cook at’ 


'Ebersdorf settle this matter by their strange 


experience :— 

“ Edward Stern, author of some German works, 
had a friend who was frequently seen owt of the 
body, as the Germans term it; and the father of 
that person was so much the subject of this pheno- 
menon, that he was frequently observed to enter 
his house while he was yet werking in the fields! 
His wife used to say to him, ‘ Why, papa, you 
came home before ; and he would answer, ‘ I dare 
say, [ was so anxious to get away earlier, but it 
was impossible !’ 

“ The cook in a convent of nuns, at Ebersdorf, 
was frequently seen picking herbs in the garden, 
when she was in the kitchen and much in need of 
them.” 


As to troubled spirits, Mrs. Crowe furnishes 


} 


for instance— 
TROUBLED SPIRITS. 
“ Duke Christian was sitting one morning in his | 
study, when he was surprised by a knock at his 
door—an unusual circumstance, since the guaids 
as well as the people in waiting were always in the 
ante-roum. He, however, cried, ‘Come in!’ 
when there entered, to his amazement, a lady in an 
ancient costume, who, in answer to his inquiries, 
told him that she was no evil spirit, and would do 
him ne harm ; but that she was one of his ances- 


, her husband had not been on good terms at the 


The figure seemed as | period of their deaths, and that, although she had | 
real and lifelike as himself; and he was so close | sought a reconciliation, he had been inexorable ; | 
as to look into its very eyes. He was seized with | 


pursuing her with unmitigated hatred, and injuring 


although she was happy, he was still wandering in 
cold and darkness, between time and eternity, 
She had, however, long known that one of their 
descendants was destined to effect this reconcilia- 
tion for them, and they were rejoiced to find the 
time for it had at length arrived. She then gave 
the duke eight days to consider if he were willing 
to perform this good office, and disappeared ; 
whereupon he consulted a clergyman, in whom he 
had great confidence, who, after finding the ghost’s 
communication verified, by a reference to the an- 
nals of the family, advised him to comply with her 


request. 

“ As the duke had yet some difficulty in believ- 
ing it was really a ghost he had seen, he took care 
te have his door well watched ; she, however, en- 
tered at the appointed time, unseen by the attend- 
ants, and, having received the duke’s promise, she 
told him she would return with ber husband on the 





her by unjust suspicions; and that, consequently, | 


prevent his ghost walking the earth. 

“ The costume in which they appeared was pre- 
cisely that they had worn when alive, as was as- 
certained by a reference to their portraits. 

“ The expression that her husband was wander- 
ing in cold and darkness, between time and 
eternity, is here very worthy of observation, as are 
the circumstances that his hand was cold, while 


| hers was warm ; and also, the greater privilege she 


seemed to enjoy. The hands of the unhappy 
spirits appear, I think, invariably to communicate 
a sensation of cold. 

* [ have heard of three instances of persons now 
alive, who declare that they held continued inter- 
course with their deceased partners. One of thece 
is a naval officer, whom the author of a book 
lately published, called ‘ The Un-een World,’ ap- 
pears to be acquainted with. The second is a pro- 
fessor in a college in America, a man of eminence 
and learning, and full of activity and energy—yet 
he assured a friend of mine that he receives con- 


stant visits from his departed wife, which afford 


him great satisfaction. The third example is a 
lady in this country. She is united to a second 
husband, has been extremely happy in both mar- 
riages, and declares that she receives frequent visits 


‘from her first. Oberlin, the good pastor of Ban 


de la Roche, asserted the same thing of himself. 
His wife came to him frequently after her death ; 


was seen by the rest of his household, as well as 


himself; and warned him beforehand of many 
events that eccurred.” 


The “Phantom World” begins at the be- 
ginning, with the good angels mentioned in the 
Old Te-tament ; then goes to those who appear- 
ed in more “ questionable shape,” and for less 
benevolent purposes, and after dis-ussing the 
ancient laws of magic and sorcery, plunges 
into the whole mystery of ghosts, vampires, 
witches, apparitions, demons, and the like. It 
is a curious and entertaining book, full of re- 
search and curious ghost-lore. We advise our 
readers not to touch it after early bed-time ; 
as sure as they do, they will be visited by 
_worse dépplegingers than any we have read 
\of above. Such a company of strange spirits 
‘as the * Phantom World” lets loose upon the 
‘reading public, is not ofien to be met with, 
‘and for the sake of sonnd sleep, the volume 
| should be read in broad daylight. 


| Domestic History of the American Revolution. 
ker & Scribner. 


By Mrs. Ellet. 
A simeLe narration of the private events of 
the Revolution, which, by the lapse of time, 
have become almost legendary. They are 
mere anecdotes, told in an unadorned manner, 
and with studied simplicity of diction. The 
author trusts rightly to the subject itself. The 
fire is to be created, not by any laborions pro- 
cess of language, by no friction of words 
which would remind one of the Indian method 
of kindling their fuel—but is to be found 
within the hearts of every American reader. 
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In these days when some, foully recreant to 
the memories of their fathers, dissension 
and plot disunion, we need to be reminded to 
whose sufferings and dangers, to the dissemi- 
nation of what principles this mighty country’s 

om is owing. For ever cursed by all the 
good, the brave, and the patriotic, will be the 
memory of that man, who dare raise his sacri- 
legious hand against the Union and Constitu- 
tion of his country. 

Would that the same unanimity now pre- 
vailed, and we were all united, as were our 
ancestors in that olden time, when they leagned 
together freed from sectional jealousy or party 
bitterness, to do their heroic duty. If stimulus 
is wanting, this book will furnish plenty, in the 
anecdotes which are told of all classes and 
conditions. The women were then foremost 
in well-doing, as we can see by “a letter writ- 
ten by a lady of P. :— 


« « My only brother I have sent to the camp with 
my prayers and blessings. I hope he will not dis- 
grace me; I am confident he will behave with 
honor, and emulate the great examples he has be- 
fore him; and had I twenty sons and brothers 
they should go. I have retreneched every superflu- 
ous expense in my table and family ; tea 1 have 
not drunk since last Christmas, nor bought a new 
cap or gown since your defeat at Lexington ; and 
what I never did before, have learned to knit, and 
am now making stockings of American wool for 
my servants; and this way do I throw in my mite 
to the public good _I have the pleasure to assure 
you that these are the sentiments of all my sister 
Americans. They have sacrificed assemblies, par- 
ties of pleasure, tea-drinking, and finery, to that 
great spirit of patriotism that actuates all degrees 
of people throughout this extensive continent.’ 

“The patriotic sacrifices of the women were 
made with a deep enthusiasm. Some gave their 
own property, and went from house to house to 
solicit contributions for the army. Colors 
were embroidered by fair hands, and presented 
with the charge never to desert them,and arms and 
ammunition were provided with the same liberal 
zeal. ‘The needy shared the fruit of their industry 
and economy, and their firmness and intrepidity 
supplied every persuasive that could animate to 
perseverance and secure fidelity. A lady in Ulster 
County, New York, studied medicine that she 
might be qualified, while the physicians were ab- 
sent with the army, to attend to the poor families 
in the country around her. 

“ When, after the battle of Bunker Hill, Gen. 
Washington called on the inhabitants of the coun- 
try to send to head-quarters every ounce of pewter 
or lead at their disposal, few withheld their por- 
tion, and the weights of clocks and window- 
sashes, as well as cups and dishes, were melted 
down and sent as willing offerings. At this time 
the more precious metals had not found their way 
to the tables of New Englanders, and throughout 
the country services of pewter, scoured to the 
brightness of silver, covered the board, even in the 
mansions of the wealthy. Some who had moulds 
for casting bullets melted all their platters, pans, 
and dishes into balls. 


“ When the approach of winter this year brought 
fears that the resources of the country would 
hardly yield supplies for the pressing wants of the 
army, the women were active in benevolent efforts. 
The supply of domestic cloth, designed for fami- 
lies, was in a short time converted by the labor of 
the females into coats for the soldiers ; sheets and 
blankets were fashioned into shirts; and even the 
flannel already made up was altered into men’s 
habiliments. Such aid was rendered by many 
whose deeds of disinterested generosity were never 
ear beyond their own immediate neighbor- 

ood !” 


Again :— 

“ Tradition relates that some of the women in 
Philadelphia, whose husbands were in the Ameri- 
can army, used to procure intelligence through a 











market boy, who came into the eity to bring provi- 
sions, and carried the dispatches sent by his fiends 
in the back of his coat, One morning, when there 
was some reason to fear he was suspected, and his 
movements watched, a young girl undertook to get 
the papers. She went to market, and in a pre- 
tended game of romps, threw her shaw] over the 
boy’s head, thus securing the prize. She hastened 
with the papers to her friends, who read them with 
deep interest, after the windows had been carefully 
closed. When news came of Burgoyne’s surren- 
der, the sprightly girl, not daring to give vent 
openly to her exultation, put her head up the ehim- 
ney and gave a shout for Gates.” 


We owe Mrs. Ellet our thanks, not only for 
a volume of pleasant and interesting ing, 
but for the noble incentives which this compi- 
lation cannot fail to create in the hearts of her 
readers. 


Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects, translated from the Italian of 
Vasari, by Mrs. Jonathan Foster. Vol. I. 
London: Bohn. New York: Bangs, Bro- 
ther & Co. 

Reapine about art has, we think, the same 
tranquillizing effect on the mind, as the study 
and enjoyment afforded by her beautiful pro- 
ducts to the eye. We are withdrawn from 
the noisy, turbulent streets, to the quiet repose 
of the studio; from the turmoil of the present 
to the silence of the past. We see these 
great painters as we do the heroes they have 
portrayed on the historic canvas, elevated from 
the commonplace of everyday life, yet with all 
their innate foree-and individual character as 
evident to us as if we had known and con- 
versed with them; perhaps, in many cases, 
more truly; for the faithful word-picture, as 
the faithful canvas, often presents its subject, 
grasped through all its wibtettoate and outer 
coverings by the keen eye of genius, in truer 
colors than are ever shed in the ordinary con- 
verse of society. 

As the graphie art has aided the historian’s 
as we couple Titian’s head with Robertson’s 
Chronicle of Charles V., as we cannot read 
Hume without bluff King Hal, and bedizened 
Bess, and sad, beautiful Mary, rising in our 
mind’s eye, so does the historian aid the painter. 
With what increased interest do we look on 
Raphael’s pure Madonnas, knowing that the 
painter’s character was mild and his manners 
winning, that his features were fair, and that he 
died young. Is not the same feeling excited 
by the analogy between the life and works of 
his great competitor, Michael Angelo? Do we 
not understand the wonders of the Sistine 
Chapel, wonders whether of success or failure, 
showing ruggedness as wel] as strength—a 
Dante’s sternness with a Dante’s power,—from 
our knowledge of the man and his struggles. 

This parallel might be run through all the 
great names of Art. We turn, however, from 
this inviting prospect, to the still pleasanter 
labor before us, as we would turn from a rapt 
admiration of a magnificent prospect, with a 
still higher joy, to thank the friend who had 
brought us to it, had we been fortunate enough 
to have been sointroduced. Georgio Vasari’s 
Lives of the Artists has been repeatediy re- 
printed in his own language, but now first ap- 
pears in our own tongue. We do not know 
of an instance in which the works of an author, 
whose name has been so long and extensively 
cited as the ultimate authority on so extensive 
a subject as the early history of Italian art, 
have so long remained untranslated. The 
cause is probably to be found in the fact that 
the lovers of art, both artists and amateurs, 
have been compelled to. visit Italy to satisfy 
their taste or curiosity, and have thus aequired 
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a sufficient knowledge of the language of the 
country to read its authors in their own tongue. 
The previous education also of amateurs, the 
very fondness for pictures implying mental 
cultivation, in many cases provided them with a 
knowledge of the Italian. 

Art has now become popularized. We have 
come to it, and it has come to us. Facilitj ; 
of communication now make Rome as acces- 
sible to the traveller as were Paris or the cities 
of our own South and West a few years ago. 
Thus we have many of us sought her in her 
capitol—gone to her: while the improvements 
in engraving: the invention of mhography, and 
the wt ng of the art of wood engraving, 
has brought art to us. We thus see the 
Le pa mind turned to art, sympathizing with 
and craving its productions. The next step is 
sympathy with its producers, curiosity about 
its history; and this, Mr. Bohn, still in ad- 
vanee of the public taste, as we think he has 
been in many volumes of his series, but only 
fur enough im advance to head off, not distance, 
the publie, has liberally purveyed for by issu- 
ing this original translation at the cheapest 

ossible price. 

The value of Vasari’s work lies rather in 
its industriously-collected facts, and the evi- 
dent fairness of the author, than in the graces 
of style. Yet these are not wanting. Those 
who, like Izaak Walton, prize a writer for 
simplicity and earnestness, one who writes 
from the love of his theme and not in the 
book-making spirit, will, if they admire Art 
themselves, prize this book. There is, neces- 
sarily, much sameness in it; there is much 





cataloguing to be got through with in the enu- 


meration of different artists’ works, and the 
locality in which they are placed, but this is 
relieved by many pleasant anecdotes and quaint 
reflections. It must be confessed that our au- 
thor is occasionally careless as regards matters 
of fact, but his trippings in this respect have 
been carefully watched and noted by the vari- 
ous editors through whose hands the work has 
passed, both Italian and German, all of which 
are translated in the present edition. 

The work originally appeared in 1550. A 
second edition, with the original matter mostly 
re-written, and with Jarge additions, was pub- 
lished in 1568. It been repeatedly 
reprinted; the last edition, the eleventh, com- 
menced in 1846, being still in course of publi- 
eation. As a specimen of the author's style, 
and of his good stories, we extract the follow- 
ing. It gives us a glimpse into the monastic 
fife, and seems to contradict the testimony of 
the old song, that 

No monarch, or ‘squire, or knight of the shire, 

Lives half so well as a holy friar ; 
though perhaps the complaints of Paolo go to 
prove that si was weed to better fare from 
other monks, than that indulged in by the 
brethren of San Miniato : 


“In San Miniato, without the city of Florence, 
this master painted the lives of the Holy Fathers 
in one of the cloisters. This work was princi- 
pally in terra verde, but was partly colored ; and 
here Paolo did not pay sufficient regard to the 
harmony, which the artist should study to pre- 
serve in stories that are represented with one color 
only, seeing that he made his fields blue, his cities 
red, and the buildings varied, as best pleased his 
fancy, wherein he committed an error, for what- 
ever we feign to make of stone, cannot and ought 
not to be tinted with other colors. It is said that 
when Paolo was oceupied with this work, the 
abbot, who then ruled at San Miniato, gave him 
searcely anything to eat but cheese, of which our 
painter, who was shy and timid, becoming tired, 
resolved to- go no more ‘to work at the cloister. 
The abbot sent to inquire the cause of his absence ; 
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but when Paolo heard the monks asking for him, 
he would never be at home, and if he chanced to 


of the brothers of that Order in the| 


presets (natal he hurried away with all speed, 
flying from them as fast as he was able. One 
day, two of the friars, more curious than the rest, 
and younger than Paolo, ran after and overtook 
him They then inquired why he did not come to 
finish the work he had ed, and wherefore 
he fled at the sight of one of their body? ‘ You 
have so murdered me,’ replied Paolo, ‘ that I not 
only run away from you, but dare not stop near the 
house of any joiner, or even pass by one, and all 
that is owing to the bad management of your 
abbot, for what with his cheese-pies and cheese- 

, he has made me swallow such a mountain 
of cheese, that I am all turned into cheese myself, 
and tremble lest the carpenters should take me to 
make their glue with ; of a surety, if [ stayed with 
you any louger, I should be no more Paolo, but 
cheese.” The monks, departing from him with 
peals of laughter, told the story to their abbot, 
who prevailed on him to return to his work, with 
the promise that he would order him dishes not 
made of cheese.” 








Echoes of the Universe: from the World of 


Matter and the World of Spirit. By the 
Rey. Henry Christmas. Phila: A. Hart. 


Tus work originally consisted of a series of 


lectures delivered by the author before the 
members of a branch of the Charch of England 
Young Men's Society for Promoting Missions 
at Home and Abroad, It has since, the author 
informs us in his preface, been rewritten, and 
arranged into continuous chapters. 

The object of the book is to show the inti- 
mate connexion between science and religion. 


It is divided into two parts, the first treating of | 


the material and visible universe, the second of 
the unseen and spiritual. The author com- 
mences with the material universe in the far-off 
“in the beginning” of Moses, tracing his brief 
account of the creation with that to be inferred 
from the geological facts at present known to 
us, and showing that although the latter have 
modified the verbal acceptation of the history 
as given in Genesi«, their agreement in essen- 
tials is perfect. The concessions made from 
the old standard literal acceptation of the 
record that the world was made in six days, 
are strikingly summed up in the chapter on 
Geology. 

Ina 4° peck on the Natural History of the 
Aneient World, a curious abstract is given of 
the surmises of the learned in reference to the 
Trees of Life and of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, and of the form of the serpent pre- 
vious to the eurse. 

The concluding chapter of the first part 
is an excellent pA sam of the value of 
scientific knowledge to ordinary Christians, and 
especially to Missionaries, who have often to 
combat old and elaborate theories relative to 
the creation and early history of the world. 

The second part opens with an examination 
of the various appearances of the Deiry on the 
earth, as recorded in the Seripture, from the 

riod before the fall to the conversion of St. 

aul. This is followed by a dissertation on 
the angels, their ranks, orders, and duties, as 


represented in the Bible and in the fanciful | 


traditions of the Jews, Turks, and othér na- 
— the fall of the evil angels, and the power 
of Satan. 


The suceeeding chapter is devoted to the 


cases of demoniacal possession as recorded in 
Seripture, and- alleged to have taken place in 
more recent times. This is followed by one 
on the immortality of the soul, that theme 
appropriately closing the volume. 
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The Hebrew People: or, The History and Re- 
ligion of the Israelites, from the Origin of the 
ation to the Time of Christ : deduced from 
the writings of Moses, and other inspired 
authors ; and illustrated by copious refer- 
ences to the ancient records, traditions, and 
mythology of the heathen world. By 
George Smith, F.S.A., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
of the Royal Society of Literature, of the 
Irish Archeological Society, &¢. New 
York: published by Lane & Seott, 200 
Mulberry street, 1850. 
Tue title of this book describes it very well. 
It is a compilation following closely the Old 
Testament records, and afterwards Josephus, 
aided by the critical labors of the English 
| (chiefly) philologists and antiquarians. As 
such it may be looked upon as more reliable, 
and better suited to the wants of the present 
day than the history of Josephus. A book of 
this kind, where the sacred history is harmoniz- 
ed and chronologically arranged, is convenient 
in any library. The style is simple, and the 
narrative unpretending, the author not attempt- 
ing anything very profound or original. The 
whole history of the Jews is a subject, after 
all, to which justice has not been done. | It 
surely is one of great capabilities, full of won- 
der and romantic interest. Yet all works 
upon it are either dull narratives or controver- 
sial disquisitions, too theological to be gene- 
_rally interesting. We have thought that the 
proper historian of the Jews should be a 
christianized Jew. Such a man who possessed 
the nius and learning, would 
bring a degree of enthusiasm to the work, and 
an emotional realization of the ancient Jewish 
position as contrasted with their present one, 
such as others could not well attain. The 
mystery of their origin, the glory of their 
prosperity, the melancholy grandeur of their 
downfall, and the wonder of their present con- 
dition, might then be reflected in a narrative 
that should be fascinating as well as instrue- 
tive. The Hebrew people have yet an import- 
ant part to play in the world, aid it is strange 
that their history is regarded by Christian 
people with so much apathy. e know of 
no accessible English work which conducts it 
down to the present time, except a compilation, 
_ A Berk, a converted Jew, published in 
n in 1849. Those interested in the work 
oie notice will‘find this a proper continuation 
of it. 


The Psalms. Translated and explained. By 
J. A. Alexander, Professor in the Theological 
Semi , at Princeton. Volume 2. New 
York - er & Scribner. 1850. 


‘ly announcirg the second volume of Dr. 
| Alexander’s commentary, we would repeat the 
commendation expressed in our notice of the 
first, viz. that it is the best we know of for 
popular use. He seems to be more brief and’ 
succinet in his comments, but, on examination, 
we find the essential meaning of each verse 
Pope Be. so that each aon according to 
his bent, may erect his “ doctrinal, devotional, 


_or practical superstructure” on this “ exegeti- 
eal basis.” 

















It is ome | amazing how much light a judi- 
cious rase like this will give to one 
accustomed to repeating or hearing read, the 


Book of Psalms, and giving to the verses their 
obvious superficial meaning. A word newl 


or some note of information 
as learned men only can Sa changes the 
obscure Hebraism into logical English. The 


third volume will complete this work, which 
is in portable duodecimo form, convenient to 











be taken up for one’s ordinary reading, while 
a larger book might be used only for occa- 


sional reference. 





The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms, with a History of its Origin and 
Development, designed for use in Colleges 
and Schools. By William C. Fowler, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 

rs. 


Tuts is a comprehensive work, drawn chiefly 
from the labors of the most distinguished recent 
foreign illustrators of the history and genius of 
the English language. The method is similar to 
that ol ted by the active and ingenious phi- 
lologist, Mr. Latham, late Professor of English 
——— and Literature in University College, 
London ; indeed, the essential form and spirit 
of the work, with much of the precise detail, 
belongs to that writer’s published work on 
“the English Language.” Mr. Fowler makes 
a general acknowledgment concerning this 
point in the preface; but we think it might 
have been introduced with great propriety on 
his title-page. We have long been desirous 
of seeing Mr. Latham’s labors introduced to 
American readers ; and certainly at the present 
time Mr. Fowler could not have chosen an 
abler or more really learned guide. Mr La- 
tham’s brief, pithy, striking sentences, are 
happy instances of analysis, and, as a conse- 
quence, liberally suggestive. He touches a 
subject to throw light upon it, and passes on 
to new distinctions. This gives his work the 
air of a text book rather than a treatise: an 
outline to facilitate the labors of teachers, and 
methodize the knowledge of students. How 
wide is that range of knowledge, with its his 
torical deductions, its philosophical analyses, its 
critical comparisons—alongside of the dry cata- 
logue of rules of syntax, which were all that 
pupils associated with grammar till of late. In 
this work, grammar, in its divisions and 
dependencies, becomes a study for life, ever 
growing and enlarging with the development 
of the mind and the expanding resources of 
history in the stady of the elements, in race, 
physical conditions, and the other topics of the 
ethnologist. Mr. Fowler has brought under 
definite arrangement a vast mass of interesting 
matter together, drawing, as he acknowledges, 
freely upon the labors of foreign scholars—as 
Rask, Bosworth, Grimm,—the grammarians, 
Lowth, Murray, and others. Professor Gibbs 
of Yale seco yo some important sec. 
tions on the Derivation of Sounds, a chapter 
on Reflective Verbs, &e., contributing largely 
to the etymological portion of the work. In 
the minor detail, the illustrative writings of Mr. 
Bartlett on “ Americanisms,” and Lower on 
“ Surnames,” are not forgotten. 





George Castriot, surnamed Scanderbeg, Ki 
of Albania. By Clement C. Moore, LL.D, 
Appleton & Co. 

Tue hero Scanderbeg is one of the great cele- 

brities of partisan warfare, a species of Garri. 

baldi of the 15th century. He was the son of 
an old Albanian sovereign whose kingdoin fell 
before the Turks, and was left himself among 
the Amuraths as a hostage. His fighting qua- 
lities advanced him inthe army : he was trusied 
with the command of forces in the west, trai- 
torously went over to the Christian army of 
the Hungarians, and by fraud and murder got 
possession of his native fortresses, where, with 
various vicissitudes, for more than twenty years 
he held himself unconquered, in chivalric defi- 
ance of the Turk. He succeeded at last, and 
died on Venetian territory. His life is told by 
an old Monk, Barletius, the authority of Gib- 








es 
: - 








From this translation of a translation, Dr 
Moore’s book is arranged in a continuous 
narrative, which has ope! much the same 
interest in its material as the  ignting portion 
of the life of Chevalier Bay e could 
have wished a critical analysis and commentary 
from the learned editor. We need collateral 
illustrations of his country and times, and a 
sifting of his original biographer to fix the 
character of the man. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 'Trane- 
lated with Notes, original and selected ; an 
Analytical Introduction; and Questions for 
the Use of Students. By R. W. Browne, 
M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King’s College, London ; and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. London: Bohn. New York: 
Bangs, Brother & Co. 


A votume of the carefully edited Classical 
Library of Mr. Bohn. The translation is a 
new one where it is not carefally revised from 
the previous ones, and the exact bag geet 
analysis and questions at the close fix in the 
mind of the student the subtle logical and 
ethical distinctions of the text. The popular 
study of these original fountains of thought is 
one of the signs of the mental cultivation of 
the age, which Mr. Bohn, with his editions of 
Plato, the Dramatists, &c., has been tly 
instrumental in furthering. The work before 
us is presented with every attention to method 
in arrangement and useful illustration in the 
notes. 


Universal Dictionary of Weights and Measures, | bee 


Ancient and Modern, uced to the Stan- 

dard of the United States of America. By 

. H. Alexander. Baltimore: Wm. Minifie 
Co. 


Tuis is a work of singular learning and fidelity 
to a leading idea. As its title imports, it is of 
obvious and general use in purposes of trade: 
but enlightened as, at this time of day, is this 
object, the book arose in the course of a still 
more liberal siudy. The author’s researches 
have been, he tells us, “ principally in a his- 
torical aspect; and the materials themselves 
were collected to serve for my own use, as a 
guide in deiecting, and, in the absence of other 
proof, of proving the migrations and commerce 
of different nations, and at different periods.” 
The work grew on the student’s hands, and re- 
sulied in this useful cyclopediac dictionary, 
where, in a moment, you may learn the exact 
value of the variously diverse weights and 
measures of different periods and countries— 
to the nuinber of about six thousand! First 
you have the name, in other columns the lo- 
eality, character, and value in acres, bushels, 
cubic feet, gallons, mile, pound, &e. To add 
to the convenience, there is a supplementary 
view of the weight and measure systems of the 
world, arranged by countries. The work is 
dedicated to Alexander Dallas Bache. It com- 
mends itself equally to the curious student 
and to the praciical man of business. 





A Lexicon of Terms used in Natural History. 
%3v W.S. W. Ruschenberger, M.D. Phila- 
d.!phia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

A VALUABLE manual for general reference and 

for vsc in connexion with the author's series 

on Natural History. Its form is convenient, 
anc .is ‘ow price desirable for extensive cireu- 





lation, ‘The derivations are given with the, 


*s Universum is the title of a series of 


.| pictorial illustrations of celebrated localities, 


with letterpress in German, published by H. J. 
Meyer, 8 North William street. The designs 
are well selected, from town and country. 


Serial Illustrated Works, we have from 
Tallis, Willoughby & Co. the 4th part of 
Halliwell s concluding the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” with two original draw- 
ings by Corbould ; parts 6 and 7 of Fleetwood’s 
Life of Christ, illustrated, with attention to 
costume and landscape, by Henry Warren, a 
London artist, associate with others in the 
designs of Gliddon’s Panorama of Egypt; 
parts 9 to 19 of R. M Martin's 
British Colonies, including chapters, physical, 
social, and political, on New Brunswick, Prinee 
Edward Island,and Newfoundland, the Hudson’s 
Bay Territories, Australia, its settlement, his- 
tory, trade, resources, emigration, &e.—a high! 
valuable work for mercantile and library evi- 
dence, with excellent map and portrait illustra- 
tions ; _ 3 to 6 of Tony Johannot’s Iilus- 
trated Quixotte, a well printed edition, 
with the countless admirably drawn designs 
well presented, in three cent numbers; in like 
cheap form an illustrated History of Napoleon, 
edited by R. H. Horne (the author of “ Orion”), 
with numerous engravings on wood from de- 
signs by Raffet, Vernet, and others; Mrs. 
Ellis’s Morning Call, 13 to 16, with the con- 
tinuation of the editor’s novel,“ The History of 
a Human Heart ;” and, in little quarto num- 
bers for children, an Illustrated Scripture His- 
tory for the Young, of which three parts have 


n issued. 





MESSRS. FRANCIS AND MRS. BROWNING'S 
POEMS. 


A FORTNIGHT since we had occasion to com- 
ment upon an interference with the rights of 
authors, by a publisher, in a departure from 
that course best calculated to seeure the re- 
spect and support of the public—in an ill 
arranged edition of the Poems of Miss Barrett 
—with some omissions which we specified at 
the time. We have since received from 
Messrs. Francis, the publishers, the following 
note on the subject, which (with the omission 
of one or two irrelevances) We willingly lay 
before our readers, at the request of that 
party :-— 

To the Editors of the Literary World. 

Genrs: The comments upon our edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s Poems, contained in your paper 
of last week, are so unju-t, and if unnoticed or un- 
eoutradicted, so calculated to injure our reputation, 
and to give your readers a very false impression of 
the book itsell, that we must claim of-you, as im- 
partial journali-ts, the right to say a few words in 
reply, and we will occupy for that purpose as little 
room as possible. 

First: To deal with the sin of omission of 
which we are accu-ed by your reviewer—for in 
this appears to consist our heaviest oflence—it is 
true that two Notes have been omitted from our 
edition, which we now request you to publish, that 
we may, by their circulation iv your columns, in 
some measure atone for our offence, aud at the 
same time enable your readers to judge of its 
he:nousness, and in how great a degree the omis- 
ose these notes detracts from the value of our 

o 

Note 1, page 1, of Preface to our second 
volume. “* My thanks are especially due to Mr. 
Mathews, the eloquent Secretary of the American 
Copyright Club; a gentleman whose success in 
the construction of fossil romances [see his gigan- 





[Sept. 28, 
tic Behemoth} does not interfere with the freshness 
of his sordiahon 

Note on page —, vol. — , Poems on Man, by 
Cornelius Mathews.* 

“* A small volume, by an American Poet, as 
remarkable, in thought and manner, for a vital, 
sinewy vigor, as the right arm of Pathfinder.” 

And now, what have we done in the way of 
“ commission?” We aié accused of having includ- 
ed in our edition a whole volume of Poems by Miss 
Barrett, “ The Seraphim, ete.,” never before pub- 
lished in this country, and therefore not to be found 
in the former New York edition. We plead 
guilty to this; for we proposed to furnish the 
American admirers of this lady with as eomplete 
a collection of her original poetry as we could 
gather, and they are reprinted verbatim from the 

copy, without “ omission or commission.” 
The reason why these poems were not included in 
Moxon’s edition, from which Langley’s. edition 
was reprinted, probably was, that the copyright of 
them was held by another London house; and 
not, as might be inferred from the words of your 
reviewor, because they are not poems “ by which 
she wishes to have her fame adjudged”—an in- 
ference, we believe, which the author would by no 
means relish. Of course, as these were the earlier 
poems, we placed them in our first volume, with 
the Preface belonging them. It is not true that 
we paid no regard to the author’s arrangement of 
her Prefaces, for we were careful not to separate 
them from the poems to which they were originally 
attached. Our second volume contains the Drama 
of Exile, and other Poems, as published in Lon- 
don by Mr. Moxon, and in this city by Messrs. 
Langley, with the author’s Dedication and Preface, 
the latter relating almost entirely to the principal 
poem. We have not removed them from their 
proper position ; and they occupy, in our edition, 
the only place they could occupy with propriety. 
The only change we have made in the arrange- 
ment of the Poems, has been to place some of the 
minor poems, from the former edition, at the end 
of our first volume, in order to make our volumes 
of uniform size. 

Will your reviewer explain the “ palpable de- 
ception” and “ stigma” of this? and tell us in 
what way “ the distinguished lady is mispresented 
and misrepresented !” 

Very respectfully yours, 
Cuas. S. Francis & Co. 

New York, Sept. 16, 1850 


Messrs. Franeis’s facts confirm our state- 
ments. It can hardly be expected that, at this 


time of day, we should argue the principle of 
the thing. It is conclusively established, we 
believe, that an author is the best j of the 


order and propriety of his or her publications, 
whether of * uniform size in the volumes” in a 
bookseller’s view or not; and the privilege is 
not at all weakened among right-thinking men 
in this country, by the absence of any legal 
protection against interference with it. A 
publisher, to be sure, may make what altera- 
tions he may choose, and he may think them 
very trifling; but a reviewer may have a dif- 
ferent sense of the matter, and find himself in 
a posi‘ion where he is called upon to assert 
the rights of the author. The protests of the 
Press have, it is well known, in the absence of 
any International Copyright Law, almost en- 
tirely checked the somewhat common practice, 
not a very long while ago, of muiilating Eng- 
lish books—which were cut down to the tastes 
or conveniences of the trade. Itis rare now 
to find a publisher who will thus risk an im- 
perfect edition. If the quantity of omission is 
ay as in this case, why make it at all! 

hy not restore in their appropriate place, at 
the expense of a few shillings in remodelling 
stereotype plates, the expu : 


That these passages are com to an 


American author, who was instrumental in a 
considerable degree at the outset in making 
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the reputation known, upon which this 
lation of the new edition is now trading, should 
only add to the carefulness of the publisher in 


rerene thew. 

There is some quibbling in the statement 
about the arrangement of the prefaces. It is 
now said, be it observed, that the prefaces are 
in the right place, while some of the poems 
have been put in the wrong place! risum 
teneatis, amici? 

Messrs. Francis, having admitted the facts, 
must certainly, we think, on spontaneous re- 
flection, agree with us as to the principle 
involved. 


VISIT TO WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 
{Correspondence London Literary Gazette, Aug. 31 ] 


Dear Sir, —The following short account of a 
visit paid to the grave of the late Laureate, 
may perhaps not be without interest to some 
of your readers. Preparing myself by a soli- 
tary walk over the summit of Helvellyn, 
among scenes rendered immortal by his pen, I 
arrived at Grasmere, at the close of a lovel 
summer evening. As I descended towards 
the church, all at once the bells struck up a 
merry peal, and the strains of a distant band 
came up from the vale below. On reaching 
the churchyard, I found it filled with gay 
groups of villagers and visitors, drawn toge- 
ther from all the surrounding district to wit- 
ness the annual sone | of the rush-bearing. 
This ancient custom, still kept up in this vik 
lage and at Ambleside, is a relic of the primitive 
and simple practice of strewing the church 
floor with rushes, which were annually renewed 
with much ceremony, and these accompanying 
festivities are yet rved, though the custom 
in which they originated has long since died 
away. Along the wall of the churchyard were 
duly arranged all the floral devices composed 
for the oceasion by the village maidens, the 
whole having been previously submitted to a 
tribunal of taste, and the author of the most 
ps stp appointed Queen of the evening. 

me of these devices were tawdry enough ; 
others, again, displayed unusual elegance and 
taste, so much so that I am inclined to think 
some of the fair visitors must have been trying 
their hands at such appropriate women’s work. 
I observed that the most elegant were those in 
which the original idea of the rush was most 
strictly pack on 9 out, and one in particular, as an 
Eastern traveller, took my attention. It was a 
graceful model of the African palm, formed of 
rushes and of ferns. Preceded by a band of 
music, the garlands were then paraded in pro- 
ces-ion two or three times round the church- 
y Tl, previously to being deposited in the 
church, where they remain for a couple of 
Sundays. 

It wasa striking thing to one who had come 
to visit a lonely grave, to find the place thus 
filled with giy groups and smiling f:ces, and 
to hear on all sides the sounds of festivity and 





mirth; and yet it was a scene that he would 
have rejoiced in had he been to see it; 
y would have 


and another who re hard 
enjoyed it too—poor Hurtley Coleridge ! 

The grave of Wordsworth lies in a secluded 
corner of the churchyard, close to that of his 
beloved daughter, Mrs. Quillinan. A simple 
upright slab mirks the spot, and the sole in- 
scripion that it bears consists of the two 
words “ William Wordsworth.” Ovhers of 
his family sleep around, and I observed that 
though he has written epitaphs in verse for 
others in this district (and none knew better 
how to do it), all those of his own family con- 
sist of simple texts of scripture epee ra 
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WORDSWORTH. 

He laid him down beside the murmuring streams, 
In hidden haunts, where sleep the woodland 
flowers, 

And Nature stole to him in those sweet hours, 
Whispering as to an infant ’mid his dreams ; 

She bade the daisy, the wild, virgin rose 

Unfold a beauty masked from unchaste eyes ; 
The talking groves told wondrous mysteries ; 
The moss-grown rocks a brooding soul disclose ; 
To him all living things their life impart ; 

He listened as a simple child, and then 

With the rare secret burning at his heart 

Walked forth into the world of barren men, 
And spake aloud: lo! in that uttered word 

The voice of newborn poesy was heard. 


KEATS. 

From the deep bosom of the musical sea 
Rose the slight wave, still gathering as it went 
Its curves of billowy grace, and sounding on 
With quaint, wild melodies, that won the ears 
Of charméd sea nymphs, and around it drew 
The floating echoes ; but at stateliest height 
Just towering to the skies, a full-voiced song 
Just pouring on the breeze, it brake, it fell 

Tn one last wail, and murmuring died away, 
Wasting its beauty on the sullen beach. 


E. A. W. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Tu JENNY LIND 

A metopy with Southern passion fraught 

I hear thee warble: ’tis as if a bird 
By intuition human strains had caught, 

But whose pure breast no kindred feeling stirred. 
Thy native song the hushed arena fills, 

So wildly plaintive, that I seem to stand 
Alone, and see, from off the circling hills, 

The bright horizon of the North expand ! 
High urt is thus intact; and matchless skill 

Born of intelligence and self-control ,— 
The graduated tone and perfect trill 

Prove a restrained, but not a frigid soul ; 
Thine finds expression in such generous deeds, 
That music from thy lips for human sorrow pleads! 


H. T. T. 











FINE ARTS. 


MULLER'S MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


A very fine group of Statuary is now open 
to the public at the National Academy of 
Design. It is intended to illustrate a ballad by 
Uhland, which we quote, both to tell the storv 
of the statue and because we are always et 
to place a fine poem before our readers. e 
give the following translation by William Allen 


Butkr, which appeared in the Democratic Re- 
view some years ago, in preference to that 
printed in the bills furnished at the room: 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
In ancient times a castle stood, so proud and 


loftily, 
Across the land its splendor shone, across the 
deep blue :ea ; , 


Fair gardens bloomed around where precious odo 
slept, 

And in the rainbows gleaming the sparkling foun- 
tains leapt. 


There reigned a fearful monarch for lands and 
wars renowned, 

Pale on his throne he sat, with cruel purpose 
crowned ; 

Fierce passion clothed his thoughts and mingled 
with its breath, 

For all his glance was terror, and all his words 
were death. 


Unto this lordly castle two minstrels came one 


day, 
One fair, with golden locks, the other worn and 





or comment.—Y ours, &c. 





The old man with his harp, in all a minstrel’s 


pride, 
Rode on his gallant steed while walked the youth 
beside. 


Out spake the aged Harper—* make ready now, 
my son, 

Call all your powers together, and tune your 
loftiest tone ; 

Bid all your songs of joy or grief once more to 
memory start, 

For we perchance this day may move the 
monarch’s stony heart.” 


Now stand these gentle minstrels the lofty hall 
within, 

Upon his throne the monarch sits, and by his side 
the Queen,— 

He clothed in fearful splendor, as gleams the 
Northern Night, 

She smiling soft and mild, as beams the full moon- 
light. 


The old man strikes the sounding chords, and 
clear and still more clear, 

The tides of music gush, and break upon the 
ear : 

Like echoes from the grave his mighty song as- 
cends, 

While heavenly sweet between, the youth’s soft 
carol blends. 


They sang of Spring and Love, the golden time of 


youth, 

Of Freedom, Faith, and Hope,—of Holiness and 
Truth,— 

Of all sweet things that soothe, and loftiest things 
that can 

Rouse into hero deeds the wond’rous soul of 
man. 

The courtiers stand in circles,—they leave the jest 
unsaid ; 

The warriors fierce and grim with reverence bow 
the head ; 

The Queen is roused with rapture, then sinks in 
dreamy rest, 

And to the minstrel throws the rose from off her 
breast. 

The king with fury trembles—in fiercest wrath he 
cries, 

“Seek you to charm my Court and Queen before 
my very eyes?” 


Then at the youth his sword he hurls, swift through 
his breast it gleams, 

Thereout, instead of golden songs, the gushing 
life-blood streams. 


As by a whirlwind driven, the startled hearers 
fly, 
The youth, within his Master’s arms, breathes out 


his latest sigh ; 
The old man wraps his mantle around the quiver- 


ing clay, 

Then binds it upright on his steed, and sadly goes 
his way. 

Outside the castle gates, before the wall he 
stands, 

And takes once more the wondrous harp within 
his aged hands, 
Then on a marble column dashes the trembling 

strings, 
And cries aloud while far around the solemn echo 
rings: 


“ Wo to these halls of pride! no more shall they 
resound 

With melody or song, or music’s gentle sound ; 

Here sighs and groans shall echo, and slavish 
footsteps fall, 

Till burst the bolts of Fate, and ruin buries all. 


“ Wo to these blooming gardens! in the soft light 


of May, 

Behold this pallid face from which the life has 
passed away ; 

Ye blossoms wither at the sight, ye streams for- 
sake your flow, 

Give place to barren wastes where desert weeds 





grey — 


may grow. 
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Wo, tnarderer to thes! Cares of the Minstrel 
name ! 

boas thy strivings after the bloody wreath of 
ame ; 


Breathed like a dying breath into the empty 
air, 

Thy name be lost in silence, the night of death to 
share.” 





The old man’s voice is silent, the Heavens have 
heard his ery ; 

oe since a heap of ruins the lofty turrets 
10 

One shattered column stands alone the fatal tide 
to breast, 

Soon tottering to its fall, to moulder with the 
rest. 


Where once the gardens smiled a dreary desert 
lies, — 

No tree with grateful shadows, no sparkling foun- 
tains rise, 


No Legend tells the monarch’s name, his fame no | ; 


lofty verse, 
Forsaken and Forgotten,—this was the Minstrel’s 


Curse! . 


The Minstrel is pressing forward with one 
knee slightly bent, and the other leg stretched 
out to a tight tension of the muscles. His 
left hand a the arm of his son, whose 
body, in ste reclined posture, rests on the 
father’s thigh. The right arm is extended 
over his head, and the outstretched hand, the 
palm turned upwards, seems, if we may so 
express it, as if inviting the malison on 
the House he turns from. The Miastrel’s 
head is thrown back—his eyes are deep-set be- 
neath a colossal brow, and the parted lips seem 
to gusp for the breath which the horrors of the 
curse, even in the eyes of the invoker, seem 
to have deprived it of. The form is erect 
and massive, a contrast of fully developed 
and matured Life, with early Death, as 
shown in the body of the youth. The face of 
the latter, which is turned downwards, and can 
only be seen by a close view at the side of the 
group, beautifully expresses the first change of 

eath in its victim. The features seem hd 
ening and the eye sinking as you look on 


m. 
The youth is naked; the father has a cloak 
thrown over his shoulder, which is secured by 
a broad band, and fulls in heavy folds to the 
ground. The hem of this robe is Soged, and 
colored a pale pink; the edges of the band 
are gilt; and the oak chaplet which binds the 
minstrel’s brow, has its leaves in their natural 
green, and its acorns gilt. In like manner, the 
rose which is falling trom the hand of the dead 
youth is colored pink, touched with gold. 

This polychromatic decoration is a recent 
revival of a classical custom, and was first 
adopted, we believe, at Munich. It should be 
used only in connexion with extremely ornate 
architecture. Were this statue placed in a hall 
whose pavement was a brilliant mosaic and its 
walls and ceilings resplendent with brilliant 
arabesques, its “polychromy” would 
very different from what it does now. Sull we 
should not be inclined to favor it in either case. 
It is much more suggestive, in our minds, of 
sugar-candy, than of nature or high art. 





Messrs. Gouri & Co. have added to their 
collection of “ Views of the most interesting 
objects and scenery in the United States, 
drawn by Kéllner and lithographed in Paris by 
Deroy, a series of six views in and about New 
York. Three are general views of the city and 
bay from Governor’s and Staten Islands, and 
from Brooklyn. The points are well selected 
for the picturesque, and the effects are given 
with ease and accuracy. A sketch of the City 
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Hall brings its architecture in relief. 

Two street views are given Bveay Pacey 
i ne looking down ae 

: Bock. with snares one Seam 

: Street to Trinit 

ban corner of William Street. 

sume these are but the commencement 

New York series. They are 


colored te of large size, of Mount’s 
Just in Time. It represents a —_ in full 
freshness, of the genuine Long Island stamp, 
violin in hand, evidently “just in time” for a 
junketing. The drawing is bold and forcible, 
the coloring highly effec tive, and the cha- 
racter generally admirably preserved. A 
companion to it is to be engraved from an 
— oil —s recently finished, and now 
in Messrs, Goupil’s rooms in Broadway. The 
subject is a luxuriant picturesque young 
mulatto in full command of the bowstring. 

Another novelty from Messrs, Goupil is a 
Parisian lithograph, of the life size, of Stu- 
art’s Head of Washington, colored—a weleome 
rendering of the most popular and best che- 
rished presentment of the features of the 
great Father of the Republic. It is eminently 
the good Washington, and likely to be gene- 
rally introduced among the households of the 
country. 





The illustrations for the ber Art 
Journal (Virtue, 26 John Street,) are, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s “ Countess,” from the Ver- 
non Gallery, a spirituelle head of the finest 
type of English beauty; a “Highland Cottage,” 
a pleasant interior, by H. Fraser; and “ the 
Port of Leghorn,” by Calleott. Preparations 
are making for an illustrated catalogue of the 
exhibition of 1851. 


Georce Virtue & Co. have issued Parts 
23—26 of the Pictorial edition of Lord Byron, 
completing the work. Also the completion of 
the Devotional Family Bible, Part 100, and 
Supplement, with a vignette and engraved 
family record. 





MUSIC. 


Map.te. Linp’s third concert on Tuesday 
last was, as we stated in our former notice, as 
interesting as thoxe which had preceded it. 
The overtures to Guillaume Tell and Masani- 
ello were given by the orchestra; and, on the 
whole, were well played, with more vigor 
and steadiness, than delicacy or finish. 
“ Qui la voce,” from "I Puritani, was exquisitely 
sung by Madile. Lind, with an expression and 
earnestness that redeemed this rather common- 
place composition from all that is ordinary in 
it, while the last movement was delivered with 
the perfection of grace and facility. Then 
followed the gem of the programme, Mozart's 
“ Non Paventar,” which, as a specimen of fine 
classical singing, could not be su It 
was violently encored, when the lady returned 
and re the finale with even more fire 
and brillianey than before. It was truly a 
masterly performance. Her well known ren- 
a of “Quando lasciai La Normandia,” 
was finished and charming as ever, closing 
with a really perfect sotto voce shake. To this 
succeeded “Ah non giunge,” of which, hackney- 
ed as it is, Madlle. Lind has contrived an almost 
peculiar version. Her variations were skilful 
and musicianly, and sung with the utmost 
clearness and purity. To these were added 





the popular Swedish Echo Song, and one of 





moreover has been 
wer Mgpeg mys On this occasion he 
sang Bellini’s “ Vi Ravviso ;” Mozart’s “ Non 

u andrai;” and Rossini’s Tarentella, “ Gin 

Luna ;” of which the last particularly fas. 
einated his audience, and was sung by him 
with all due spirit and humor. The instra- 
mental portion of the concert consisted, in 
addition to the overtures above referred to, of 
a duet between the violin and pianoforte, 
a by Messrs. Benedict and Noll, on 

hemes of Bellini; it was well played, but is 
hardly a composition of much interest. Lastly, 
Mr. Hoffman played one of De Meyer's soii, 
This young gentleman’s exquisite playing, 
perfect almost as it is in our minds, both in 
touch and execution, could scarcely be appre- 
ciated in so large a house; the delicacy of 
some piano passages being utterly lost amid 
this ill-contrived hall. 

On Thursday evening the same programme 
was repeated, 

On Saturday, the trio for voice and two 
flutes, “ Ah non giunge,” and the Echo Song, 
were repeated, with the addition of various 
novelties. “Prendi, per me,” from L'Elisir 
d@’Amore” was finely delivered by Madlle. 
Lind ; but is a scena totally without interest 
to us. Devoid of melody or dramatic feeling 
of any kind, it can onl made a subject of 
executive brilliancy. The famous duet with 
Signor Belletti, “Il fanatico per La Musica,” 
was admirably sung, its many difficulties being 
so many trifles to one so highly trained as this 
pen 6 has been. M. Benedict's ballad, “ By the 

sea waves,” one of his best by the bye, 
was also given by her. Signor Belletti sang 
, an 


“ Eceo il pegno,” from Gemma di Ve 
likewise Ricci’s aria, “ Sulla Poppa mio 
brick,” both of which were excellently given, 


and seemed to be appreciated by his audience. 
The instrumental portion of the concert con- 
sisted of the overtures to Der Freischutz and 
to Zampa, well conducted by M. Benedict. 
Mr. Hoffman played Thalberg’s God save the 
Queen with his usual power and skill. <A 
March from M. Benedict’s opera of the Crusa- 
ders was also admirably played; and to our 
recollection, it is one of the best things in the 
opera. The same programme will be perform- 

on Tuesday evening, after which, Madlle. 
Lind proceeds to Boston. For the present, 
therefore, we take our leave of her, and her 
corps musicale, 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Hon. Wa. H. Srizes, late Chargé des Affaires 
from this country to the court of Vienna, has, we 
understand, in preparation a work on Austria. It 
is intended to embrace a historical sketch of the 
different Provinces composing the Empire, a view 
of the internal policy of the government since the 
treaty of Vienna, and a detailed account of the 
oceurrences of the revolutionary period since the 
fall of Prince Metternich in Austria Proper, Lom- 
bardy, and Hungary. Mr. Stiles has been collect- 
ing materials for the work during a residence of 
five years abroad, where his official position has 
given him, of course, peculiar advantages for gain- 
ing accurate and valuable information on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Stiles was an eye-witness of the out- 
break of the Revolution, and was present in 
Vienna, and afterwards in Lombardy and Venice, 
during the progress of the most important events 





which marked its career. An authentic work on 
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this subject, written in a fair and conscientious 
spirit, and embodying the result of personal ob- 
servation and careful research, can hardly fail to 
excite interest and attention, and will add very 
considerably to the knowledge which we possess 
of that little-understood, but vastly influential 
member of the European Confederacy, the Aus- 


trian Empire. 

Mr. J. Jay Smith’s plan for a repetition of the 
Great London Exhibition of 1851 in this city in 
1852, seems to be progressing favorably. The 
Art-Journal states that he has the promised co- 
0 of the leading manufacturers of the 
chief European cities, and commends him warmly 
to the manufacturers of England. 

The artists of Stockholm have just completed 
a medal in honor of their great countrywoman, 
Jenny Lind. 

Among many projects in reference the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, is one, that it should be taken 
advantage of to improve the present style of dress 
to something more picturesque and convenient, 
through the display of garments of improved 
shapes. 

A substitute for coal is said to have been disco- 
vered in Russia, between Dorpat and Narva. It 
is of a yellowish-brown color, with white spots, 
and said to be of a much earlier geological period 
than any known coal field. 

Among the visitors to be expected in London in 
1851, will be a German chorus, made up of many 
Liedertafel societies, rivalling in number the never- 
to-be-forgotten Cologne gathering (an assemblage 
of more than 2000 voices), the intention of which 
is to give performances in London. 

At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
iion, in the Ethnological Section, Major Rawlin- 
son, at the close of some remarks on the interpre- 
tation of the Assyrian mode of writing, observed 
“that we had every prospect of a most important 
accession to our ethnological materials, for every 
letter he got from the countries now being ex- 
plored, announced fresh discoveries of the utmost 
importance. In Lower Chaldea, Mr. Loftus, the 
geologist to the Commission appointed to fix the 
boundaries between ‘Turkey and Persia, had visited 
many cities which no European had ever reached 
before, and had everywhere found the most extra- 
ordinary remains. At one place, Senkereh, he had 
come on a pavement, extending from half an acre 
to an acre, entirely covered with writing which 
was engraved upon baked tiles, &e. At Wurka 
(or Ur of the Chaldees), whence Abraham came 
out, he had found innumerable inscriptions ; they 
were of no great extent, but they were exceedingly 
interesting, giving many royal names previously 
unknown. Wurka (Ur or Orchoe) seemed to bea 
holy city, for the whole country, for miles upon 
miles, was nothing but a huge necropolis. In 
none of the excavations in Assyria had coffins ever 
been found, but in this city of Chaldea there were 
thousands upon thousands. The story of Abra- 
ham’s birth at Wurka did not originate with the 
Arabs, as had sometimes been conjectured, but 
with the Jews; and the Orientals had numberless 
fables about Abraham and Nimroud. Mr. Layard, 
in excavating beneath the great pyramid at Nim- 
roud, had pesietrated a mass of masonry, within 
whieh he had discovered the tomb and statue of 
Sardanapalus, accompanied by full annals of the 
monarch’s reign engraved on the walls. He had 
also found tablets of all sorts, all of them being 
historical ; but the crowning discovery he had yet 
to deseribe. The palace at Nineveh, or Koynupih, 
had evidently been destroyed by fire, but one por- 
tion of the building seemed to have escaped its in- 
fluence ; and Mr. Layard, in excavating in this 
part of the palace, had found a large room filled 
with what appeared to be the archives of the 
empire, ranged in successive tablets of terra cotta, 
the writings being as perfect as when the tablets 
were first stamped. They were piled in huge 
heaps from the floor to the ceiling, and he wrote to 
him (Major Rawlinson) stating that he had 
already filled five large cases for despatch to Eng- 
land, but had only cleared out one corner of the 
apartment. From the progress already made in 
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reading the inscriptions, he believed we should be 
able pretty well to understand the contents of 
these tablets—at all events, we should ascertain 
their general purport, and thus gain much valuable 
information. A passage might be remembered in 
the book of Ezra, where the Jews having been 
disturbed in building the Temple, prayed that 
search might be made in the house of records for 
the edict of Cyrus permitting them to return to 
Jerusalem. 'The chamber recently found might be 
presumed to be the house of records of the Assy- 
rian kings, where copies of the royal edicts were 
duly deposited. When these tablets had been ex- 
amined and deciphered, he believed that we should 
havea better acquaintance with the history, the 
religion, the philosophy, and the jurisprudence of 
Assyria 1500 years before the Christian era than 
we had of Greece or Rome during any period of 
their respective histories.” 

An Irishman huffing his bread and butter is thus 
depicted in a sketch of Woodhouse’s (Bellamy’s), 
the restaurant of the House of Commons, by the 


« Fallacies of Hope” to decline the post and its 
£300 a year. Turner is commonly reputed in the 
profession to be worth upwards of half a million 
sterling—not all made by painting, of course, for he 
has been a fortunate city speculator, though his 
professional gains have been as enormous ae his in- 
dustry has been unparalleled. No one knows, 
probably not himself, the immensity of his produc- 
tions. Works of his in all styles, and on all sub- 
jects, turn up every day, of the existence of which 
the craft have had no notion. It is his boast that 
he has seen the sun rise oftener than any living 
man, and he certainly seems to have also acquired 
the secret of painting longer after sunset, for ordi- 
nary working hours would not suffice for half his 
labors, which are all his own:—no joint-stock 
combinations for him :—all is Turner: his worst 
faults being as purely characteristic as his greatest 
merits, and originality being stamped in every hue 
of both. It is said that he is now husbanding his 
powers for a final effort, wherewith he intends to 





| consummate his artistic fame.” 


gossiping London correspondent of the Liverpool; An officer of a crack cavalry regiment, says the 
Albion :—* Certain Milesian gentlemen who hold | United Service Gazette, in writing to the Duke 
long conversations with themselves, in very loud | of Wellington, addressed his grace,“ Feeld Mar- 
voices, about things they can’t find though under tial the Duke of Wellington.” The Duke was 
their noses, and censuring them when found, fish disgusted, and immediately issued the Educational 
sauces being seemingly a favorite provocative of , Order. 
these soliloquies, something in this fashion:—} A couple of volumes have been recently pub- 
* Och, there’s never a grain of kayean in the place! lished in England bearing the title, “ Germania; 
Well, here it is ;—just like powdhered brickbat ;— its Courts, Camps, and People,’ by the Baroness 
divil a bit of fire in it no more nor sawdust. No | Blaze de Bury, a lady whom the Leader thus 
soy now ; I knew there wasn’t. Ach, this is it, is paragraphs :--‘ And who, pray, is the Baroness 
it? Soy, indeed ;—faith I think it would be hones- Biaze pe Bury? Why, sir, she is somewhat of a 
ter to call it threacle at oncet. Is it ’chovies I’m | myth, making her avatars in literature with all the 
looking for?’ Muchuse that. Well, here’s some- | caprice and variety of Visanou or Brovenam ; her 
thing red certainly ; only there’s no getting at it; maiden name of Rose Srewarr has not, that we 
—it’s stuck like salingwax, and may be it’s wax it can discover, been stained with printer’s ink, but 
is too, if the truth was known. Reading sauce, | we trace her as AkTHUR Duptey in the Revue des 
eh? It isn’t my book you'd suit, any how, if I Deux Mondes, writing upon BuLwer and Dickens ; 
knew you, and it isn’t the honor of your acquaint- we next find her as Maurice Frassan in Les 
ance myself has. Kitschup ;—where’s that, I'd Francais Peints par eux-mémes. Rumor further 
like to know? and wcho answers nowhere at all whispereth that she had a finger in Albert Lunel, 
at all. This is it, is it? Kitehup!—wouldn’t one of the eccentricities of an eccentric law-lord, 
blacking and saltwater be more like it?) Here, which was hurriedly suppressed, one knows not 
waiter—here’s me potatoes like snowballs with the why; in the Edinburgh Review she wrote a paper 
chill off—it gives me the toothach with the cold to on Moliére, and for Cuartes Knicut’s Weekly 
look at them.’—Exeunt waiter and potatoes luke- Volume a pleasant little book about Racine, on 
warmly ; and Irish member proceeds to anathema- the title-page of which she is styled Mapame 
tize the contents of the bread-basket, because Braize Bury: since that time you observe she has 
Bellamy’s loaves aren’t baked with two bottom blossomed into a Baroness de Bury! Let us add 
crusts a-piece.” that she is the wife of Henri Biaze, known as an 
At a recent London sale of the plate of the late agreeable critic and the translator of Faust, that 
President of the Royal Academy, Sir Martin she is said to bea great favorite with the author of 
Shee’s portrait of Moore, the poet, the auctioneer Albert Lunel, and that she has the two novels 
(says the letter writer just quoted), reminded the Mildred Vernon and Leoni Vermont placed to 
audience “ that it was likely soon to be in request her account. How many other shapes she may 
not only from the state of the poet’s health, but be- have assumed we know not; are not these 
cause a life of him is forthcoming. A ‘Life of enough? Whether, after all, a flesh-and-blood 
Moore’ was an announcement sufficient to set the' Mapame pe Bury exists, is more than we can 
least literary ear on the rack of expectancy; and | decide.” 
accordingly your Correspondent put himself in im-| We find the following in an English journal, 
mediate communication with the intelligencer of | quoted as a specimen of transatlantic persuasion, 
the hammer, who informed him that Bentley has and credited to the Mirror of the Time :—< Mr. 
the work in hand. Next came, of course, the | Crittenden, an American, was engaged in defend- 
question, who is the author? The informant | ing a man who had been indicted for a capital 
didn’t know, but believed it was Father Prout—a/ crime. After an elaborate defence he closed his 
most unexceptionable personage, beyond all ques- | effort by the following allegory :—*‘ When God in 
tion, for that or any similar purpose; only the | his eternal counsel conceived the thought of man’s 
writer of the ‘ Plagiarisms of Tom Moore, as the | creation, he called to Him the three ministers who 





padre is understood to have been (and even some | 


of the Watergrass-hill effusions themselves are the 
reverse of complimentary to Mr. Little), is not pre- 


cisely the biographer of the ‘post of every circle | 


and the idol of his own,’ one would think ; but it 
is to be hoped, and there is good reason to sup- 
pose, that Moore himself turned his unrivalled op- 
portunities and his inimitable capacity for observa- 
tion to account with a view to posthumous pur- 
poses. Meanwhile, his Reverence, the Father 
aforesaid, Frank Mahony, to wit, is laid up with 
the gout.” 

«“ Shee,” we quote from the same Correspondent, 
* will be succeeded in the presidency by Turner, in 
right of seniority, unless his great age, or, rather, 
the calls upon his time from more lucrative occu- 
pation, may induce the author-painter of the 


wait constantly upon His throne, Justice, Truth, 
and Mercy, and thus addressed them: “Shall we 
make man?” ‘Then said Justice, “ O God, make 
him not, for he will trample upon thy laws.” 
Truth made answer also, “ O God, make him not, 
for he will pollute thy sanctuaries.” But Mercy, 
dropping upon her knees, and looking up through 
her tears, exclaimed, “ O God, make him; I will 
watch over him with my care through all the dark 
paths which he may have to tread.” Then God 
made man, and said to him, “ O man, thou art the 
child of mercy; go and deal with thy brother.” ’ 
The jury were affected to tears; and against the 
evidence, and what must have been their own con- 
victions, at once brought in a verdict of not 
guilty !” 

We have lost peor Balzac at last, writes the 
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Paris Correspondent of the London Atlas, in spite | sive Auus.  4to. (Liverpool), cl 7+, 6d. Doctor's (The) cient Hindu Hymns, constituting the First Ashtika or 
of the hope which had been held out to us so long Little bmaghter. By Eliza Meteyurd. Hust. hy Horvey. Book of the Rig Veda. Tronsi. by B.A. Wil-on, M.A. 
a Hine. pp 470, eb 7s. 64 Gray (Mes. H)—Emperors of 8vo cl Wa. Ross (0.)—Atmop thy and Hydropathy : or, 
rents yarn ~e becnap vas et master maga pre — tus - ° nsiantine i 8 being yh ee How to ny a and — Diseases by the Applicrtion of 
t iseare wlhie led the skill of so many | tien of the story « me,  F - pp = * Stem a ater iQue, pp. 146. boards, 2s. Royalix 
Continental doctors. His has been indeed a life Impey (KB. B.)—Iilu-strations +f G-rmin Poetry. Imo. and Reundherds, 3 vois. post 8vo. pp. 912, bourds, a ea 
f —_— ¥ \ eee r G82. cl. Gs. Jesse (J H)—London and its Celebrities. 2 St. Pant's Life and Letters Evtited by the Rev. W. J. 
—— Poe es Py ~ are amg genet = -* ve 950, - = on (J By Evypt sg + We = —s 38 che Cl'be) my 1. Partt. 4te, 
whic gun in chi , ha no just en under the Phorehs. vols, 8vo. pp. i cl. 30s. pp. 234. bds. 17s. Tabernacle (The) of Israel; its Purni- 
‘ : ’| Latham (R. G..—The Natural History of the Varieties of ture, Ves:ela, &c. Polio, haif moreceo 35: Tate (T.)— 
ba rg. a _— the rns fo —s Man &vo. pp 612. cl. 2ts. Latrobe (J. A.)—acred Lays On the Strength of Materials. 8vo. pp. 106, cloth, be. o. 
can for wilcttn badtece Sling af hn Ls in| Soha Mes cast ac hin arti nme neee he mrenetiee ane 
nH tol a is life in b sermany, with Notices of the acent Towns, Society. 2 vols. 
vain —tel.ef fr ressure of and th .| Post eve. pp 140, cl 4s. Legge (G.)—Christianity in Har- and Mseqnold’s Ex:mples of Architectural Art in [tal 
it of d Le _ the P magi _ . re mony with M vn’s Natare, Present and Progressive, Post andSpiin. Folio, £5 58. Warter (J W.)—P.sin Chris. 
suit of dans. It would seem as if his whole exist . 
oan: bak aeenden by Provid : 7 te << ae H. F.)—Remains tinn'’s Manual. 
reed y Frovidence to serve a3) o mo pp 402. cl as. ed slena’s 


&vo. pp. 180. cloth. 3s. 6d. 18m. pp 130, sewed, 2s Witzchel (A ) 
oyages and The Athenian Stage: A Hindbook for Students. By the 
an illustration of the vauity of all human wishes. pews a - gg he ws ay ~ ene Rev. R. B. Paul. luo. pp. 160, cl. 48. 
| dom of Grace. &vo. 3B cl. 5s. ‘Cosh (J )—The ps tig 
: No sooner had the moral suffering been made to Methed of the Sapte Dekionencad 2d ed Bvo. (Edin- 
: cease by his marriage with the wealthy Princess | burgh). pp. 542. cl. 12s. Mentesth (Mrs. A. 8)—Lays of 


LAW REPORTS. 
) Rudweski, than he became a martyr to the physical the Kirk and Covenent. Post 410 cl. 10s. 6d Olmsted Chancery (Hall and Twells). Vol. 2, Pt. 2. 7a. 6d. 





or 








Cs ee ngs 


Se i tn ae 


rst Bvo pp. 500, cl.2is, Waring (J 6.) 


es 





ee 


i , ; : _| (DO--The Mechanism of the Hervens 12m. pistes, pp. Common Bench (Manning, Granger, and Scott). Vol. 7, 
agony of the disease which must have been smoul-/ hy); s.. “pictures at Rur | Life in Austria and Hwe | Part 3 9 8 
/ dering for years. The whole literary world! gary: from the Germain. By Mery Norman. 3 vals, post Exchequer (Welsby, Hurlstone, and Gordon), Vol 4, Part 
\ 


attended his funeral, and the greate-t and most) ave. pp 914, cl. 3ts. 61. Putz (W.)—Handbook of Modern 1, Bs Gd. 
glorious supporters of modern French |iterature | Geography and Hi-tor I2mo, pp. 326, cl. 5s. 6d. Notes of Cases in the Ecclesiastical and Maritime Courts, 
ied hi hi Vv | Revchenbich (Baron Von).—Phy-ico-Phy-iological Re- Vol 7, Part 16, 2.. 6d. 
carr im to his grave. Victor Hugo pronounced | .earch son the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Queen's Beuch (Dowling and Lowndes). Vol. 6, Part 4, 
the funeral oration amid the tears of thore who had | Ligh’, Orystaltie en, and Cosminn., te tate relations to ve sie Catieatt taal’ ek 
shared alike poor Balzac’s poverty and his tri- | Vit! Foree. By ohn Ashburner, M.D. Part i, 8vo pp. Viee-Chancellor Knight Bruce’s Court (De Gex and 
: . . , ewe . 2 + ‘ . - ‘ ‘ . 0 . 
nel umph. His illness had created the greatest interest | WE oars, Ts Ee Veet eee: | Cnermen Ae Caen. vie vere See 


‘ in Paris,and not a name of renown in any class of 


; society but was found written in his porter’s book | INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
' ) before his death. Poets, authors, ambassadors, | I I ° 
ate statesmen, and princes, all rushed to display their 
| sympathy upon this occasion of public anxiety. | 
Every name of note was signed at his door,—save | THz New Number of the INTERNATIONAL for Ocroser, it will be seen by the following List of Contents, is well 
| that of Prince Louis Bonaparte—which clearly | filied with the best current Lireratore and History, original, transi sted, and selected. from the leading Conti- 
' : shows that our suspicions of his ambition are all | nental and British Periodicals. The first part of BuLwenr's New Novel is the great Magazine paper of the month, 
ve ill-founded, and that he does not seek to imitate | and it prowises to be the great masterpiece of its author. 
his uncle, who was so courteous to men of letters, 
but holds to originality in some things at least. 

















Cuutents for Ortober. 


Perhaps amongst all the authors of our day none | 














43, 

» ie ; | MEMOIR OF LORD BROUGHAM.,. Witha Portrait. NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LILLIAN :” 
ie —_ a re P a = ee we ideas THE WHITE LAPY. The Legend ot the Teu‘el Haus—Stanzas written under 
| bey ere grand and majestic, and his Dold attacks upOd | HRs KEMBLE’S READINGS IN LONDON. Withan| a drawing at Cansbridge—A Ballad Teaching how Poe- 

ia: the vices and follies of society constant and unwea- | Bngrsving. e wy be beet ple fa Fhe Oerenraser'e Lam nt for Both- 

Sel F ried. Asth ; f of hi LITERATURE IN AFRICA. we rigg—Hope and Love—Private ‘Theatricals— 

; rants greta prvt of his excellence 20 HIE AVWANCEMEGT OF LEARNING, With Por-|  Motwaeraed iegmes “ern le 
° - | trait of Sir David Brewster. ] AME Db MP, .—Fraser's Magazine. 

i] shared with the great Moliére : he was refused ad- | The British Association—The American Association | THE CHURCH OF THE VASA LD’ AGUA.—Eliza Cook's 

: mittance to the Academie. for the Advancement of Science. ae. sii Race 

i Tho Venice Statuto of the 13h instant, an UAMAETAES Aaa FO OF VICTOR HUGO | MINN Pen break 

: nounces that Venice and Italy have experienced an) oy HIS DEATH. THE FEMALE WRECKER, AND THE HOUSE OF 
i irreparable loss, the celebrated Barbarigo Gallery, on ae os vores. ace, Tae MISSIONARY. BSTSRE—Tiee Ghost Stories —bentiey's Miscel- 
if j . AUTHU ND BC f ‘py. 
te known for ages, having been lately purchased by | “'Wiiks othe Asiatic Society at Paris-—The French | THE LADY LUCY’S SECRET.—The Ladies’ Conipa- 
ner the Court of Russia, for 560,000 franes. Academy and its Prizes—Edward Everett—Mackay'’s|  nion. 
Abid According to an Austrian journal, 9,700,000; © Progre-s of the Loteliect”—L m irtine—Theodore Par- | JONES ON CUANTREY. A Biographical Criticism.— 
j . ed ‘ ker—sir Edward Belcher—Ga zot—John G. Saxe The Times 
-On~< j trie i - 7 } — : P —Ju le _ b 
5 100.000 vend the covers wat Yay aoe | Eliza Cook—Institure of Goethe —Rooks on the Slave | SONG.—By R. H. Stoparp —The Tribune. 
orErers ease in 18 sti Trade—Jules Lochevalier—The Doctrinal Trvet and| VIRGINIA TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO.—The 
more eXtruvagant. Book Society's ager yes rae oy vg mers Miller— ce OaeAT ere ee 
2 “ : New Trio-lations of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims—~ Ar- | THE A \N D— imes. 
_ A Scotch journal says, “ The Scotsman, in| rer se Th-ekeray on the Literary Profession —M.-de | MY NOVEL: A SEQUEL TO THRCAXTUNS. Part 
imitation of Sir Peter L h d 
uation OF Sir Feter Lawrie, who * puts down |  Laynes on the Antiquities of Cyprus—sir Robert Peel's} 1. By Sin BE. Renwea Lytrox.—Blackwood. 
nny wade. adh ant yeti Ld I ne ere na here cy tw ran yy nro me STRIDE 
4 t has come to that "y ansties—Washington Irving» is ecl— ’ mis Puilippe—Dr. Judson n Inman—Sir Martin 
‘ that Carl le nace be put pod x4 ii a = Cremieux in Hi-tory—New Poem by Holmes— Vr Archer Shee—G -rard ‘Troost —Pr fessor White—Perce- 
' y P : Dug tnne’s Sstire—South Carolinian Epics—John Neal | val W. Banks—Bishop Ba.com—Rubert Haat—Juha 
; —The Baroness Blaze de Bury—lr Elliott on Siavery— | Comley—Count Pire. 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. Dacotyh Say pont | nent on the tary af OLRAM pas Faull TER JOCRN ALM, i ais 
—_ Ilineis—-Mr Layard—Mr, Wilson's Hindu Hymas—Dr.| The Atheneum on American Reporting— peror 
; To Corresronpenrs. “ Woodstock,” “Q. E. D.,"| Shelia Mackenzie. of Hayti—touis Nap leon at Lady Blessington’s>— \me- 
as : > : . oo" |THE FINE ARTS rican Mummies—D iniel Webster in Eagtand—Coffi rs of 
A Marylander,” on fite for immediate insertion. German views of Art in » Aenaatanr Pines for the Promo as pg a Ancioss Price of og og the 
; , ‘ , tien of Catholic Art in ve—Chirles Miller—A Hun ‘ostm in t—The Restsarant of the Sister of M. 
Our Subseribers who are in receipt of bills for the|  gred Siekans in Paris—Powers and his Statnes—The | ‘Thiers—Langoages of Africi—Richardson, the Travel- 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to| Barbarigo Gallery of Venice—Paintings py pen ng ae Peace a at a for a 
~ mand with as | del sible. of Barly Northern Artixsts—A Statue to Larrey, the whogical Gardea—ts israeli a Jew—Dr. Grose, the 
ay anaes Oey Be Dies ORar es peut Surgeou—The Standish G -Mery—Exhibition at Déssel | Surgeon—The Herder Pestival at Weimar—The Words 
; LITeRARY LNTELLIGENCE. nthe ahe Pree 2p Churches—Leutze--Powell's ben Se ee oo Ag ene 
: *ictere for the C rpitel. aren ngs— Mr. ngton'’s im Balloon — 
f Stanese & Lg agg will shortly publish, | pagan A. POE—HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. By R.W.| Catlin, the Indian Traveller—Ages of Public Men—An- 
rom early sheets, Mrs. Grey's new uovel,“ An| Griswold. civat Di covery of California—Mr. Gliddon's Mummy— 
a Old Country House.” 8. & T. will also publish | “LAUGH AUD OUT PAT: a sain Rooyen id oes nr od > Mabe on = copies Cotevtio— 
: {| Saint. | EBBA, OR THE EMIG VU JEN. ris nigral) n—Dwarkant agore—Miadame Bou- 
wae G bay 8a . 4 por ha bs ay the French of E. Marmier. tinger—-Traveiling in ®raxnce—The Lowel Institute—M. 
i: weorge 8 he Count Monte-Leon, the Spy in| tue Last OF A LONG LINE.—Dickens's Household | _Livri—Guizt and Rollin—Dr_ Southwood Smith. é&c. 
i Society” (L’ Espion du grand Monde). S.& T.| Words ’ ‘ JENNY LIND AT THE CASTLE AMPHITHEATLRE. 
: ke will also publish a Translation of the new novel THE SPOTTED BOWER BIRD.—Fraser’s Magzine. With an engraving. 


of Evcene Sue, La Bonne Aventure, having 
made arrangements to procure early sheets from 
paris. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 


THE 141TH TO THE 29TH AUG. 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet: an Autobiography. 2 
vols. post Sve. pp. 614, cloth, 18s. Bright (J.)—Practica! 
Synopsis of Dwseases of the Chest ond Air Pas-ages, 
Post Svo. pp. 230, cl. 6s. Bury (B. de) —Germani.; it< 
Courts, Camps, and People. 2 vols 8ve. pp. 806, cl. 2S.. 
Ch pmin (EB )—Manad of Materm Medica, Ph smreo- 
logy. aod Toxicology. Post 8vo. (Edinburgh), pp 4-0, ct 








9s. Claude or, the Double Sacrifice. By Mary Mules 
worth. % vols. post. Sve. pp. 600, bds. 2is. prehen- 


Carefully excluding from their works everything offensive to taste or virtue, and making it a full and faithful reflex 
of the spirit of the age, the Pavlishers hive the satisfaction of seeing, in the extraordinary rapidity and extent of its 


sale, an unmistakable siga of the public appreciativa and 


pproval. 


N B—Tae InrernationaL makes three volumes a yeur, of over Six Hunprep pages each, at the unprecedented 


low price of $1 a volume. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty five cents a number. Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade 


and Periodic! Agents for efforts in circulating the work. 


CLUBS —Two copies, one year, $5 00, five copies, $10 00; ten copies, $29 00; and one copy to the person who 


sends the money. 
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STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Gray's Poems—lIllustrated Edition. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS 
Gray. illustrated by Charlies W. Radclyffe. Edited by | 
Henry Reed. In one vol. octavo 

InurstRations.—Portrait of Gray, by Richardson ; 


Stoke Church; Sheep's Bridge and Eton Playing Fields; | 


Eton College; Upton Old Church; “ The Ivy Mantled | 
Tower;” The Manor House, Stoke ; Church Porch, Stoke, | 
(Shortly.) 


South’s Household Surgery. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; or, Hints on 
Emergencies. By J. F. South, one of the Surgeons to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. Illustrated by nearly Fifty 
Engravings. In one volume I2mo. 


Builder’s Companion. 


THE BUILDER’S POCKET COMPANION, 
containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and 
Architecture, with Practical Rules and Instructions. 
By A. C. Smeaton. With 70 Ulustrations. In one 
vol. 12mo. 








Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer. 
THE CABINET MAKER AND UPHOL- 


sterer’s C: mpanion; con:prising the Rudiments and 
Principles of Cabinet-Making and Upholstery. In one 
vol. 12mo. 


Leslie's Complete Cookery. 
DIRECTIONS FOR COOKERY IN ALL 


its Various Branches. By Miss Leslie. 37th edition. 
12mo. 





Longfellow’s Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY. 
W. Longfeliow. Lilustrated. 9th edition. 1 vol. 8vo. | 





Willis’s Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF N. P. WIL- 
LIS. Ulustrated. 5th edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Gregory's Mathematics. 


MATHEMATICS ror PRACTICAL MEN. 
By Olinthus Gregory. A new edition. 8vo. 


Encyclopedia of Chemistry. 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY. By 
J.C. Booth. 1 vol.8vo. 2d edition. 








Overman on Iron. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL 


Its Branches Byf. Overman. Illustrated. 8vo. 


The Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher. 


THE PAINTER, GILDER, AND VAR- 
nisher's Companion. In oue vol. 12mo. 





Dyer and Colormaker. 


THE DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S 
Companion. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Solly’s Syllabus. 


SYLLABUS OF A COMPLETE COURSE 
of Lectureson Chemistry. By E. Sully. 8vo. 
sy 2 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH | 
FEMALE POETS. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
| For 1851, 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEO. 8S. APPLETON, 
164 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


| PERBLES FROM THE SEA-SHORE; or, Lizzie’s First 
Gleanings. By a Father Llustrated with original de 
signs. vy Croome. 1 vol square I6mo., cloth, gilt 








LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published, 
THE AMERICAN FEMALE POETS, 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, 
| BY CAROLINE MAY, sides, 33 rents. 
Cloth, gilt sides and edges, 50 cents. 


| In one vol. octavo, with 12 illustrations on steel, incinding | | CLFY CHARACTERS ; or, Familiar Scenes in Town, 1 
| Portrait of Mrs. Osgood, | The Bride, vol. square 16mo. Ilusteated with 24 plates, designed 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The Poet's Home, The Mourner, by Croome. Puper cover, gilt edges, 25 cents. 





The Countess, Love in Absence, } Do. cloth, 38 cents. 
Hope, Lizzie, —— Do. cloth. colored plates, 50 cents. 
| Innecence, 


The Morning Glory, 


j}——— Do. cloth. gilt edge«, 63 cents. 
Just Seventeen. 


THE ROSE-BUD; a New Juvenile Annual for 1851. 
Edited by Susan Jewett. 1 vol. small 4to., steel plates, 
cloth, 63 cents. 

cloth, gilt sides, 75 cents. 

|THE MOTHER GOOSE; containing All the Melodies 

the Old Lady ever wrote, Edited by Dame Gosiin. 

aaa hed wih an exact likeness of the veritable 
Mother Goose, and nomerous engr.vings from original 


designs. 1 vol. square l6mo., fancy paper covers, 13 
cents. 


| The Disappointed, | 


| The Literary contents of this work contain copious selec- 
tions from the writings of the most distinguished Female 
Poets of this Conntry. 











Also Just Published, 


THE BRITISH FEMALE POETS, 


With Biogrs phical and Cvitical Notices, 





cloth extra, 25 cents. 

LITTLE ANNIE'’S A. B. C. Showing the Use and 
Sounds of the Letters, in words of one sytlable. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. iancy paper, 13 cents 

preccen cloth extra, 25 cents, 

| LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER ; being a Short and Easy 

Method of Learning to Read Illustrated with nu- 
merous Cuts. Fancy piper covers, 13 cts. 

——- cloth ex'ra, 25 cts. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
Beautifully Lilustrated. Fancy paper covers, 13 cts. 

-—— cloth extra, 25 cts. 


A NEW SHILLING LIBRARY. 


| PUT UP IN DOZENS, ASSORTED, OR EACH KIND 
BY ITSELF. 


| Twelve kinds Fancy Paper Covers, each Vol. Ulustrated. 
P ice per Dozen, $! 50. 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 13 cents. 
LITTLE ANNIE’'S A B © BOOK, 13 cts. 
LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER. Illustrated, 13 cts. 
RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY, by Jane Taylor, 13cts. 
ea FRANK, AND OTHER TALES, 13 cts. 
CK THE SAILOR BOY. 13 ets. 
THINK BEFORE YoU ACT, 13 cts. 
DUTY tS SAFETY. 13 cts 
WASTE NOT, WANT NOT, 13 cts. 
FE BRACELETS. 13 cts. 
LAZY LAWRENCE, 13 cts. 
The above, in cloth extra, 25 cents. 


Nearly Ready. 

THE ISLAND HOME; a Rob'nson Crusoe Story for the 
Young. 1 vol. 16mo. Ulasterated with original Designs, 
75 cts. 

—— cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

THE BUYS’ BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMFS; con- 
tnining Kules and Directions for the Proctice of the 
Principal Recreative Amusements of Youth By Uncle 
Join = Prettily UWlustrated. Square I6mo., 50 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, 3 cts. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers. By 
Marin Hack. 1 vol, 16:mo. Beautifully Hiustrated, 
75 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, $1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





BY GEO. W. BETHUNE, 
In one vol. octavo, with 12 illustrations on steel, including | 
Portrait of Mrs. Norton, The Hebrew Mother, 
Residence of Mrs Hemans, | In Expectation, 

True Felicity, The Disconsolate, 
Manhood, The Children of the Sky, 
Resignation, The Widow, 

The Favorite Flower, Estrella. 

This volume is a beautiful companion to the Ameri- 
can Female Poets by Miss May; and the two works are a j 
rare collection of the richest gems of the Female Puets of | 
the Old and New Worlds. 
s23 uf 








FOWNES’S CHEMISTRY. 


New and t[mproved Edition. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this day, 


. TAT 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D., 

Chemical Lecturer in the Middlesex Hospital Medica! | 

Schoo!, &c., &c. 
With numerous Lilustrauons. Third American, from the 
late London Edition. Edited. with Additions, 

By ROBERT BRIDGES, M.D. } 


Professor of General and Pharmaceutical gong ey in the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, &c., 
In one large royal 12mo volume, with about 1 ‘Wood 
cuts, sheep or extra cloth. 

In presenting a new edition of this favorite text-book, 
it is merely necessary to stute that it is thoroughly brought 
| up to the Intest dute, in the rapidly advancing science of 
which it treats, Atthe time of his desth, Nr. Fownes 
h d just completed the revision of the work for his third 
edition. Dr. H. Bence Jones, who superintended its pis- 
sage through the press. had therefore but little to add ex- 
cept in the departmentof Animal Chemistry, where some 
further, addenda were requisite. The task of the Ameri- 
cun editor, Ur. Bridges. has been to add such new matter 
as my have since appeared, and to ad»pt it t the wants 
= the American student, by appending. in the form of 





Fi 
; 

















tes, such points of interest as would be calculated w plete Po sang iets on yt pA LEARNING. 3 vol. 
ar om the original in the position it has justly attained,| “4 ag , 9 
| and to retain iton an equality with the advance of che- | ——— Cloth. gilt edges, 63 cts. 5 St 





| mical science. JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


J. A. & U. P. JAMES. 


CINCINNATI, 


Also just Issued, 

A PRACTICAL HAND BOOK OF MEDICAL CHE. | 

mistry. By John BE. Bowman. M D., &c. In one neat 
vol. royal I2.no. with numeous Lilastrations on Wood. 

INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 

Inciuding a, By John E. Bowman, Demonstrator 


jhe pee ige a an ee pag yd royal A NEW EDITION OF 
1 over 3. 1 v- 
inpen Wend. (9R> Riise: EMMERSON BENNETT'S 


MEDIC AL CHEMISTRY, for the Use of Students and the 
Profession ; being a Manual of the vege with its Ap- 
ications to Toxicology, Eayrduinas 1 ees utics, 
ygiene, &c.. &c. By VD. Pereira Gardner » lute 
Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia ‘College of 


PREMIUM PRIZE TALE. 


The Prairie Flower ; 


400 pages, wiih Hiustratens “| Ox, Adventures in the Far West. 


Revised and Corrected by the Author. 
Svo. paper cover. 
Price Twenty-five Cents. 


Now Ready. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
tf Price Five Cents. 


No. XVII. 
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| LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


AUTHOR’S REVISED EDITION. 
FOR THE AMERICAN MARKET, 


i PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


} OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, CONSIDERED As 





ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 
AL BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, M.A., &c. 


EIGHTH AND ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION. 
it ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS MAPS, FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, AND ONE HUNDRED WELL 


nt EXECUTED WOODCUTS. 
| A GLOSSARY OF GEOLOGICAL AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC TERMS USED IN THE WORK, 
AND A VERY FULL AND COMPLETE INDEX. 


The Subscribers have Imported, for this Country, an Edition of the above Revised and Enlarged Issue of LYELL, well printed in Octavo, on good Paper, which they offer 
at a price little exceeding one half that of the last and greatly inferior American Edition. 


LITTLE AND BROWN, 

















tty $28 lt 112 Washington street, Boston. 
ae ; 1. dicta ae UDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
f, | BULWER S LAST WORK. - tid wer | . 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
he ‘ee ave in Press and will pu about the middle of | PORES PSL ee. 
| KING ARTHUR. planter ontiter. Jetstagetcot | German, French, & Scandinavian 
ANE THE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE AND) Books. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, ENDLESS PUMSHMENT AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 














} No. 30 N. Fourth Street PUBLISHERS. 
i es eae oe cert ana ct critical Exawination of such Pas- Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order. 
| : PHILADELPHIA, By Rev. REUNE R CUON. | SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 
fy Have in Press, and will Publish about the Ist of Ria ci | List of Recent Importations. 
i] December next If. | Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
ies nee, ORs sane. EWALD. Zweites, Jabrbach, 1849, $1 18 
I LENI LEOTI; | KRUMMACHER, Fr Ad. Paraben. “ste, Auflage mit 
ie . . dem Bildnisse dea Verfassers, $1 75. 
i KING ARTHUR; Or, Adventures in the Far West. v. SCHUBERT, G. H. Altes und neues aus dem Gebiete 
ei A Sequel to “ Prairie Flower.” derinnern Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 
iH b a Poem By EMMERSON BENNETT my ale Die Sonntagsweihe. Predigten. 
f y . 4 . | _ L Ls 
j} at New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author. | THENIUS, P.. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklirt. Nebst- 
t. clavo, paper cover, price Twenty five cents. einem Anhage: dus vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
He) winter ot pti eee 4 ae — : Teunpel. unio deel Babe ~ Tafeln $2 50. . 
HB: Author of “ The New Timon.” ZIMMERMANN, c. Kone von Byrien und — 
: TINT Erste Hilfte. Paliéstina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
028 3t In two volumes. N IN KT gE E N T Hi Sensece, $5, 
m " - MAURER. Commentarius ya vo ee criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., 5 
BOHN’S Cincinnati Trade Sale, This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 


| Fordlohea by twee Appliscdons spocitylag the style of 
POPULAR LIBRARIES. OF BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOK | binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
BINDERS’ STOCK, STATIONERY, ke. with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 





ded to immediately. 
NEW VOLUMES JUST RECEIVED: Te eundiieneseb HEVSE, “tantworwrbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
t i x iY u - 
| Standard Library, Tuesday, October 15th, 1850. dung. Bi-guag und Paguas der Warter, ev wie auf'deren 
JUNIUS—Vol. 2. womine Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 


i VASARES LIVES OF TUE MOST FMINENT,PAINT-| , The gndersned revpeculy, zl Constenments of "Utersitagen ther Braehung and” Umer i 
: ERS, SCULPTORS, AND ARCHITECTS—Vol. 1. — pegpore p= Caos, Besnnneanet Stock, Stationery, Eltern, Lehrer und Secbulfreunde, Sewed, $1 25. 
ie i on Sere EGENWART. Eine enc ische Darstellu 
Me Classical Library, DIE GEGEN ne encykopiid ng 























ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. By Brown Fr Rules‘end Regulations. Mi iinet abun k eehek came 
hi Illus a ted Librar og a advances made on receipt of goods when ee es +3 Le uae ae. a 
ah a ] required. | h 4 pp- 8 
) CRUIKSHANK’S THREE cise kis A DES- C. 8. WOODRUFF, pon cern a SEH EE 
Bt SERT—Comprising three s ts of Tales—West-cc try, Trade Sale Roome cy” Complete Catalnguss . : 
; Irish, and Leanl. and « Met * with fifty illust ’ of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli 
ry rish, and Legal, and a Melange ; Y MlustreO8S-) Southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut st. (Up Stairs). |eants. Also Catalogues of the TueoLoaicat and Paito- 
bu *,* Orders solicited by 0p” Refer to the Cincinnati Book Trade. LoeicaL publicatioas of Germany in 1849. je29 tf 
: BANGS, BROTHER & Co.,| cincinnati, Aug. 15th, 1850. a24 6t 
eed 828 It 204 BROADWAY. 
* : e JUST PUBLISHED BY 
eri Regnault’s Philosophy. J. C. RIKER, 129 Fuxron srreer, 
a HOGAN & THOMPSON, |KATHEBRINE DOUGLASS; 
rarLapeisnta: F Or, Principles Developed. The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
Have now in Preparation and will shortly Publish, By 8. SELBY COPPARD. that be still continues the bupiness of 
; A TRANSLATION OF Cloth 12mo. 75 cents. 314 3t in alt} wooD hug! GRAVING, er 
po a Dn saat’ ps Ade Aa nall ite bra es, at 0 ace, 4 
R E G N A U L T ? S P H I L 0 S 0 P H y R a ' where, with hie long exparaite and su shar adteamnens. 
4 P RO BE RT CRAIGH EAD, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
Designed for Elementary Instruction. large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
i dd bia’ Pp R I N 5 Dy R pac we gata terms, His facilities for doing all kinds of 
y the Author o 9 nsurpassed. 
REGNAULT’S CHEMISTRY. 3% |112 FULTON STREET, N.Y.} ase 75 amen of ted Yaad 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, 
PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 


Our FOREIGN Stock is much larger now than it has ever before been, and it is constantly being increased by new and valuable importations. 





We have just Published a 


ITALIAN, 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 








By a recent arrangement with Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAITE & CO., and E, H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply 
the Trade with their Publications at their Lowest Casu Prices. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


a24 tf 





NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I. 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A.) 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin | 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 

Il. 

JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 
Edition complete in one vol. 


Ill. 

THE NAG'’S HEAD; or, Two Months among the | 

“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 





3 vols. of the London 
25 cents. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 


VI. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready. 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 
Vit. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiang,”’ “ Wilson's Miscellanies,””’ &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

Ix. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” 11th} 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages. cloth | 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (.ate Carey anp Hart), 


jy6 tf Publisher, Philadelphia. 








 Littell’s Living Age.—No. 333, 12) Cts. 
Commencing a New Volume. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Lady Marjory St. Jost, 4n porn (8 ae 

2. German in Pablic Schools, Philadelphia Ledger. 
3. Legends of the Monastic Orders, Spectator. 

4. Life and Writings of Th Chal s, 7 
5. M’Culloch and Maciaren on Cholera, Spectator. 

6. Who wrote Shakspeare’s Henry VIIL.? Gentleman's 

Magazine. 
7. Responsibility of Monomaniacs, New Monthly Ma- 


azine. 
8. 4 Day and Night among the High Alps, Ladies’ 


20n. 
9. Ellen Linn, The Needlewoman, Tait’s Magazine. 
10. Foreign Miscellany. Sundry Papers. — 
With Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New Books, 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT. 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 823 It 





E. 





BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 


Tuis work gives a graphic view of “alifornia and its 
inhabitants, from the time the U.S. Flag was raised at 


full account of the author's experience as Alcalde, and his 


observations upon the Gold Mines and the trials of the 
| Gold Diggers. 


SEVERAL “ae Kas one TINTED ENGRAVINGS 


THE GREAT WORK ON 
CALIFORNIA, 


LATE ALCALDE AT MONTEREY. 





~ 


Monterey to the breaking out of the gold discovery, witha 


THE WORK IS EMBELLISHED WITH 


F CALIFORNIA SCENES, 
AND WELL EXECUTED PORTRAITS UPON STEEL OF 


CAPTAIN SUTTER, 
HON. THOMAS O. LARKIN, 
JACOB R. SNYDER, Esgq., 
HON. J.C. FREMONT, 

. G. W. WRIGHT, 
HON, W. M. GWIN. 


Together with the fac simile signatures of the signers of 
the Californian Constitution, and 


A FULL MAP OF 
SACRAMENTO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. 
Just Published by 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


a 
Third edition of 


REV. WALTER COLTON’S 
DECK AND PORT. 


Second edition of 


LADY WILLOUGHBY, 
A Momestic Diarp 


OF A WIFE AND MOTHER IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 


IN THE TIME OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 
s7u 











_. 


HE Subscriber would inform Auth 


Publi wend 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, apon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables hit to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 





to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. 


N. ORR, No. 15! Fulton street, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


New and Complete Edition. 


TROUTMAN & HAYES, 
193 Market street, 
Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately 


after the receipt of the volume of supplementary 
Poems now in the London press, 





A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
WORDSWORTH’S 


POETICAL WORKS. 


In one volume 8vo. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 27, 1850. jyt3 3m 


NEW WORKS 


Just Published by 
Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


EBERLE & MITCHELL ON CHILDREN. 
—A Treatise on the Diseases and Physicai Education 
of Children, by John Eberle, M D., late Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Nansyivania 
University, &c, &c.. 4th edition, with notes, and 
large additions, ", Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M.,M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Philadelphia College of Medicine, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in he Medical Col- 
lege of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and Materia Me- 
dica in Lexington, Ky, &c., &c. 


MITCHELL’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo. 

RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 
man. 1 vol. 2mo. 


THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 


TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 





18mo. 
TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
Arithmetic. i8mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. Illustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Doubuchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original Illuminations 
and Steel Engravings, goremet in the best style of 
the Art. 


EDITED BY 


Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 Norra Fourrs street. 





jy203m 


New York 








87 PHILADELPHIA. 
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OFFICERS FUR 1850. 





A. M. COZZENS, President. 

GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 

ANDREW WARNER, Corresponding Secretary. 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., Recording Secretary. 


Committee of Management. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, ROBERT KELLY, GEORGE W. AUSTEN, 
WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, ANDREW WARNER, WILLIAM A. BUTLER, 
ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, HENRY J. RAYMOND, 
MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, JOHN H. AUSTEN, ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, 
FREDERICK A. COE, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, WILLIAM B. DEEN, 
CHARLES P. DALY, EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, GEORGE CURTIS, 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., PHILIP HONE, CHARLES H. RUSSELL. 





; 


Subscribers of Five Dollars for the present year will receive an Engraving (size 20} by 163 inches) from 
MR. LESLIF’S CELEBRATED PICTURE OF 


ANNE PAGE, SLENDER, AND SHALLOW, 


And a set of fine Line Engravings (size 74 by 10 inches) from Paintings by the following eminent Artists :— 


The Dream of Arcadia, by Cole; Dover Plains, by Durand; the Iconoclast, by Leutze ; 
the New Scholar, by Edmonds; and the Cardplayers, by Woodville ; 


And a Share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings aud other Works of Art, including ScuLprures 1n Marsie, Bronze, Statvettes, 
Mepats, and Water Cotor Drawines. 


The Annual Distribu:ion will take place on the 20th December next. 
Subscriptions and payments may be made to either of the Honorary Secretaries, or remitted to the Corresponding Secretary, and in this city, at the 
Ar¥ Union Rooms, 557 Broadway. . 
All communications should be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. Remittances, when by drafts (which are always preferable), should be 
made payable in New York, to the order of the Treasurer. 


DAA ARLNADOOewerwerereree eee eee 


THE RETURN TO BE MADE TO THE MEMBERS OF 1850. 


[From the Society’s Bulletin for September.) 

We believe that no Art Union Socivty in the World has ever made so valuable a return as that which will be received this year by the Subscribers of the American Art- 
Union. The managers some time since arrived at the conclusion that fer the present, at any rate, the interests of Art as well as the wishes of the members would be consulted, by 
adding to the value of that which every one of them should receive, even if thereby the number of paintings to be distributed might be somewhat lessened. With this view they 
commissioned an engraving which they believe will be pronounced far better than any they have previously issued, both as regards technical execution and faithful rendering of 
the original picture. It is alrendy sufficiently advanced to warrant the expression of this belief. The figure of ANNE PAGE, which Lestir has endowed with a delicacy and 
grace so subtle and refined that its reproduction in black and white seems almost beyond the powers of the most skilful burin, is so nearly completed, and so successfally, too, that 
we may venture to predict the most h :ppy results in the treatinent ofthe whole work. 

In addition to this large print, which will measure 20} by 163 inches, each member will also receive a set of five engravings, measuring 74 by 10 inches, and illustrating 
the style of five of our most di-tinguished artists. Couz’s DREAM OF ARCADIA, that magnificent Idyllic painting, in which the most glowing |nndscape that ever beamed 
upon the imagination of our grent artist, is transferred to the canvas with all the power of his best days, will be the subject of one of these prints, and will be executed by Smi.uiz, 
whose rendering of the picture of YOUTH last year was so deservedly popular. It should be remembered in this connexion, thatthe DREAM OF ARCADIA will be incinded 
in the distribution next December, although the use of it for engraving, necessarily withdraws it for the present from the Gallery. Every year is adding to the value of Cotes 
pictwres, and the chance of becoming the possessor of this one, which is considered by many to be his master-pirce, ou ht myteri+lly to increase the subscriptions. Mr. Duranxp's 
DOVER PLAINS, in which the atmospheric effects are so fluely rendered—Mr. Levtze's IMAGE BREAKER, a picture which has not yet been exhibited t> the public, but 
which is full of the energy and fire that this artist knows so well how to bestow upon his workse—Mr Evomonps’s NEW SCHOLAR, a composition of great humor—and Mr. 
Wovpvitge's CARD PLAYERS, one of the earlier productions of the author of OLD '76 AND YOUNG ‘48, and THE OLD CAPTAIN, form the remaining subjects of this 
series «f engravings. We shall be greatly disappointed if they do not prove more popular than anything which the Art-Union has yet offered to its subscribers. 

The Bulletin for the reminder of the year will probably contain more valuable ilastrations than those which have hitherto been published. We may announce, among 
others, an original etching in outline by Danuey, whose works are now recognised in Europe as well as America as among the best in the world in their department, and whose 
fame the American Art Union has had the gratifying privilege of materially extending. {t wil! be seen that the present number contains a highly finished etching by Hinsuet- 
woop, iifter a drawing by Ensine Miitier, of the first picture of the series of the VOYAGE OF LIFE. Etchings of the third and fourth of the series wil! follow in succeed- 
ing numbers of the Bulletin. 

In thus describing the return which each member will be certain tx receive for each sum of five do/lars contributed by him we must not forget the works of Art already purchased 
to be éncluded in the distribution for the present year, and which ate certuinly more numerous, interesting, and valuable than we have ever before exhibited at a corresponding period. 

The September Bulletin for 1849, announced a Catalogue of but Two Hundred Works. We now present to the Publica List of more than Three Hundred, several among 
them being the best productions of their anthors. It will be conceded, we think, that our walls have never exhibited better specimens of Guass, Raxney, Hicgs, Pear, 
Bourette, Cavrcn, Uincxtey, Kexsetr, Dovenry, Gienoux, Hussarp, Casitxar, Core, Cropsgy, Ames. and others, than they now contain. Besides these printings 
there will be included in the distribution a beautiful bas relief in mirble, by Patmer, of MORNING; a bust in maible, by Mosizr; twenty copies in Bronze of THE 
FILATRICE, a most graceful Stxtuette, by Brown, six Bronze Busts of WA=HINGTON, by Kxeetann; and several hani!red Bronze Medals of Stuart and Trumbul!. 


Such is the return which the Socicty is already prepared to offer to the Subscribers of 1850, and which will be still further extended and increased in value by the operations of 
the remaining months of the year. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY 


THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE FALL Meson oe 


GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


Epirep sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University l'ress, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 
Embetlished with nine splendid Steel rngravings and Mluminations, and 
Cees in vi rious st\les—in Turkey morocco, white calf imitation turkey. and mus 
lin, full gilt, &c, This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the volumes heretofure published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printea ina superior style. on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Eurbellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embos<ed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published 
Embellished with nine Mezz-tint Engravivgs, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in mastlin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEARS GIFT BOOK, FOR 18351. 


Embellished with Six fire Steel Engraivings Bound in French morocey, full gilt, 
to match the volume neretulore published. 











tei 


TILE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'’S ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Epirep sy G. S. MUNROE. 


Eutellished with six elegant Steel Plates. and colored Luminatiuns. 
morocco, With gilt sides nod edges, and priated on beautiful piper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Epitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


[ilustrated with fine Stee! Engraviogs, and colored Llustrations. 
full gilt. 


THLE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 


Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Voluine for Young People Embelli-hed with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designa. J6me, cloth, full gilt. 


12mo. Bound in 





12mo., morucco, extra 


I2mo. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIE BIBLE, 


Eviteo sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Embellished with Six elegant mezzvtint Engravings, by Ritchie, and bound in morocco 
gilt. 


ee ee 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SPECTACLES: 


Their Uses and Abuses in Long and Short-sightedness ; and the Pathological Conditions 
Resulting from their Irrational Employment. 
BY 


J. SICKEL, M.D. 
Of the Faculties of Berlio and Paris; Clinical Professo: of Diseases of the Eye, &c., é&c 
Translated from the French, by permission of the Author, 
BY HENRY W. WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c 
8vo. cloth, $1 25. 


THE REBELS 

OR, BOSTON BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. | 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 

Muslin, 75 cts.; Paper, 50 cts. | 


| 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. | 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is the successful be for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of Ore| 
Thousand Dohars. | 





No. VIII—Carlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
JESUITISM. 


PERFORATIONS 
IN THE 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
By One of the “Eighteen Millions of Bores.” 
Epirep sy ELIZUR WRIGHT, Esa. 


No. L 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE—CAPITAL PUNISHMENT— 
SLAVERY. 
Valuable Agricultural Work. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


Farmers and Agriculturi-ts. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agricultare in M tissachnsetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. P2mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
The sbeve popalar Work has. within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
Sale of 5000 copies, and the demund for the same is sti'l undiminished. 


BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings. 
I2mo, cloth. Cheap Edition. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega- 
tional Minister in a New Eogland Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival 
Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY - 
Sis. A Taleof Oiden Times. By Mra. H. V. Cheny 








RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR'S F AMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of © Philo,” “ Morgaret,” &c. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
ledge. Une vulame Royal svo. Enrbellished with 400 Engravings. auld4 uf 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 


Familiarly and Practically Considered in their Relations to the Blood. By GEORGE 
MOORE, M.D., author of “ the Power of the Soul over the Body,” “ the Use of 
the Body in Relation to the Mind,” &c. In 1 vol.12mo. Price 60 cents. 


THE PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY ; 


Especially in the United States. By ELIAS LOOMIS, A.M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the University of the City of New York, and author 
of a Course of Mathematics. 1I2mo., Muslin, $1 0). 


FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’'S LIFE IN 
THE FAR INTERIOR or SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Notices of the Native Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elephant, 
Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By R. GORDON CUMMING, Esq. 
With illastrations. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 75. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME, 


With Notes, by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. Complete in Six volumes, 12mo. Being 
uniform with Harper's duodecimo editions of Hume's and Macaulay’s Histories 
of England. Price, in cloth, 40 cents per volume. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS) 


CAMPBELL, 


Edited by WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. With an Introductory Letter by Wasnineron 
Irvine, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo., witha Portrait. Price $2 50. 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 


Delivered at the Royal Institution in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late SYD- 
NEY SMITH, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith, by 
the late Lord Jeffrey. 


HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. 


By JACOB ABBOTT. 18mo. 


SOUHTEY’S LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A, 
Part V. Price 25 cents. 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 


Edited by the Author of “ The Wilmingtons,” “ Ewilia Wyndham,” “ 
Old Men’s Tales,” &c. Svo. paper, 25 cenis. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS 
ELEMENTS AND FORMS. 


With a History of its Origin and Development. By William C. Fowler, late Prof. of 
Rhetoric in Awherst College. 8vo. muslin, $1 50. 


NO. Vi. of THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK 
OF THE REVOLUTION ; 


Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of 
the War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing, Esq With 600 
Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. To be completed in about 
20 Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 


No. VI. of THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By W.M. 
| Thackeray, Esq. With numerous I!lustrations. To be completed 
in Seven Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 


Angela," “ T'wo 


| 


McCLINTOCK’S 
SECOND BOOK OF GREEK. 


Containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose; Prosody and the Dialects, with 
Reading Lessons in Verse, forming a sufficient Greek Reader. 
With a Vocabulary. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 


With Reminiscences of his Friends and Contemporaries. In 2 vols. 12mo. 





CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON ; 


Based on the German Work of Francis Passow. By Henry G. Liddell, M.A., and 
Robert Scott, M.A. With Corrections and Additions, and the Insertion in 
Alphabetical Order of the Proper Names oc@urring in the principal 
Greek Authors. By Henry Drisler,M.A. Royal 8vo. sheep 
extra, $5. 


AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; 
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